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History England, 
By EDWARD M. LANCASTER, 


TABULAR INTRODUCTION, 


I. Kings of England; by Live and Succession. 

Il. Names of Sovereigns; and Leading Topics, under 
each Rule, from Roman Conquest to the Present 
time. 

III. Genealogical Table. 
IV. The British Empire in 1883. 


MAPS, 


I. Historical Map of the British Isles; with special 
map of Ireland. 


III, Dominions of the English at the time of Henry II. 

IV. Map of FRawok ; signifying the original States of 
FLANDERS; PICARDY; NORMANDY; BRITTANY; 
MAINE; FRANCE; ORLEANS; ANJOU; TOURAINE; 
ALSAOE; SAVOY; DauPpHINE; LANQUEDOO; PROV- 
ENCE; ¢tc., etc. England, from time to time, 
claimed moet of those.* 

V. Map of Hindostan. 


* Without such a map, found in no other ,»and 
in no modern phy, the romance of , the 
of have no aed 
of Fro r ve no solution; and the st tot 
II. Britain in the midst of the English Conquest, with | has no indication of the old boundaries of these States, 


careful delineation of the old Heptarchy. once so influential and i t. 


Pictorial illustrations have been carefully excluded, because they must 
be fanciful, or grotesque, unless accurate; and the encyclopedias and diction- 
aries so accessible to teachers afford means of securing desirable information 
on all matters irrelevant to the cardinal facts of history. 

The volume closes by a “ Topical Index,” by chapters; a “General Index,” alpha- 
betieees Seam ed,and four pages, entitled “ The Cardinal Dates of English History.” 

A tori writer who has carefully visited all parts of Great Britain,—its 
libraries, counties, and cities, thus writes to Mr. Lancaster: 

“ The new edition of your “ History of England,” harmonizes Lingard, Green, Hume, Mahan, Knight, and 
others; only duly-accredited facts, stripped of the gossip of tradition; does justice to the steady growth 
of liberal ideas; explains how the interchanging Catholic and testant dynasties (however zealous in their 
respective activities), alike developed the rights of man, and prepared the way for liberty in America as the 
inevitable froit of those struggles. It is gracefully presented, reads like a romance, and is so admirably . 
atized and so clearly paragray ed, that I congratulate you as an author, and all teachers and pupils who will 
have the privilege of its use.” . 


MonTEITH’s COMPREHENSIVE GEOG- 


This volume is well supplemented infl a by “Barnes 
uence; an 


RAPHY,” which shows the present field of 
Barer History or Tae Unitep States” (brought up to 1883), which shows how 


the centuries of English struggle developed American Independence. 
A. BARNES & CoO., 
111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 
HENRY B. CARRINGTON, New-England t, 
32 Bromfield Besten. 422 


= 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S “A pleasure to teach 


Clarendon 
Dictionary 


Maury’s Geographies. 


Geographical Reader, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A COLLECTION OF GEOGRAPHICAL DESOCRIP- 
TIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, from the Best 
Writers in English Literature. Classified and ar- 
ranged to meet wants of Geographical Students, 
and to serve as a Supplementary Reader for 
Pupils 12 to 14 years of age. 

The “Geographical Reader” is one of the most 
instructive and interesting Readers that I have ever 
seen. I wish that we might have twenty-five copies 


of them for our school, T. 8. BURNS. 
Prine. High School, Saccarappa, Me, 


It is original and unique in concep- 
tion and execution. 

It is varied in style, and treats of every 
variety of geographical topic. 

It supplements the geographical text. 
books, and by giving additional interest 
to the study, it leads the pupil to more 
extensive geographical reading and re. 
search. 

It is not simply a collection of dry 
statistics and outline descriptions, but 
vivid narrations of great literary merit, 
that convey useful information and pro 
mote general culture. 


It conforms to the philosopical ideas 
upon which the new education is based. 


It meets a want long felt in our schools. I give the 
book my unqualified approval. 
E. HARMON, 
Supt. of Schools, Southfield, Mass. 


This book seems to be just what Is needed to give 
efficient help in physical geography, and in forming a 
taste for reading that may endure for a life-time, 
There is such a difference between a first rate anda 
fifth rate author that a boy in his teens may often be 
able to discern it, Cc. T. HAYNES, 

Princ. Washington School, Worcester, Mass. 


A Sample ,Copy for Examination, with a view to adoption, will be sent, 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
a class using them.”’ VENABLE’S 


Algebra 


is admirably suited to use of beginners and to short 
course, 60 cts. 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Concise, Compact, Correct Hand-book 
for School, Home, or Office. Typography 
helpful to the eye. 
‘A model of condensation and clearness.” 
** Superior to any hand-dictionary I know.” 
45 CENTS. 


ive Science. 
of issue. 


These Standard Text-books present Geography as an Attract- 
They are bright and interesting: corrected to date 


New Two-book Series: Elementary, 54 cts. Revised Manual, $128. 
Physical Geography, beautiful imperial, 8vo, $1.60. Wall Maps, 8 in set, $10. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBR 


is complete for ee. and High Schools. 


GEOMETRY, 


Plane and Solid, is comprehensive, clear, exact, with 
Exercises and Hints for Solution. $1 40, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
ard quality. 


They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


Ask your stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


PRIZES 


DIXON’S 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with : 


American 
Graphite 


Pupils of all the public and private schools and art. schools in the 


United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRIZES 


PENCILS. 


ay 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 
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R. &J.BECK,| BAKER, PRATT & CO. and Nerve Food. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
rROSCcCO IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
TNEWED VIGOR IN ISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT 18 THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. mi | 
CAL It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental en, 
~ oaenel vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. It — a a posi 
gem to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain an y: 
Hinstested, condensed lst Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
ma Catalogue pages PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
ee For sale by Draggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avé., New York. 


SILICATH 
BOOK SLATES 


SI (without tion 
The ating ) 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks.| Black Diamond Slating : ¢ 


with 
ufactarers b one, with a common paint-brash, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, 
i Slating. for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. Blackboards ° LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A. perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


Slated andi Cieth, Se. without injury. 96 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 
| Improved School Apparains for every department. TIME ARDS. Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x8 ft., $1.00; No, 2, 2% x 3% ft, 


Uhemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


SBAMER, PRATT & BOOK SLATE CO 


w ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, |p B, BENJAMIN, new TELESCOPES 


528 Street, ELPHIA. /|12 Vesey Of our own make and fully warrunted. 
asc ited Microscopes. Field and Marine Glasses, 


Price catatoave SCHOO! and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, Drawing Spectacle, Bye lasses. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


SOLD sv ALL DEALERS runovazour me WORLD. 


on application. 199e0w Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
aanaee @ A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. eee ae Ce 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. AMEND, 
| Large new Catalogue 5 Jobm 
J. & H. BERGE 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
© B*ES6 > 
| E. S RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Importer ant Mana ot 
sis MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF Chemical Apparatus, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. OLS, and 
aj supplied with the FURNACES 
Site JOSEPH Git 404 eow 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, ° 


A gents Wanted. 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth, 


= : faded or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, u 
IF YO W ANT Th ENG AGE BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' or deep black, as may be desired. By its use light 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churebe or red heir may be darkened, thin hair thickened, Pp 
IN THE sans <9 WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. Py and baldness often, though not always, cured. tr 
t of t nite 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, ¢ ° weak and sickly growt vigor. It prevents an P 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
write to cures scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every ir 
w. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. ‘lisease peculiar to the scalp. Asa Ladies’ Hair 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, 9 Beg p- is 
Manufacturers of | Dressing, the V1GoR is unequalled; it contains , 
WE NT 00 NTS ‘ Engineers’ and rveyors’ nstruments neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy t 
For BWANT on Be oe Aes Boox Civil Dealers in SU kinds of and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, i 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG agreeable, and lasting perfume. ™ 
ILD INDI ANS Mr. C. P. Bricner writes from Kirby, 0., July in 
8 3, 1882: “‘ Last fall my hair commenced fallin ti 
Introduction by 4en. Sherman. Superb Illustrations. This out, and in a short time I became nearly bald. i 
great work was ibscribed for by ! res’t Arthur, Gen. | used part of a bottle of AVER’s HAIR VIGO 
and hundreds _ eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the which stopped the falling of the hair, and sta: aL 
psy ee A anew growth. I have now a full head of bair 
Send iiieedian Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, ete., all free. ‘owing vigorously, and am convinced that but ex 
toA. BD. V ‘RTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. your preparation I should have been ch 
entirely 
ATTENTION! Teachers and Students! ! THE AUBURN DALE pi, Bowen, proprietor of the Me Arthur (Ohio) vi 
nquirer, says: ‘“ AYER’Ss HAIR VIGOR is a m 
Secure an maou for the METALLIC excellent pripesetion for the hair. I speak of I th 
‘om my Own experience. Its use promotes the 
THERMOMETER, Froth of new har and it glen and soft ch 
: accu : ke a clock ; € VIGOR is also a sure cure for dandruff. ot 
15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest. oss ly Warranted; Varios ck chase anti tartan ’| within my.knowledge has the preparation ever bl 
Liberal terms. Address for particulars Send for Illustrated lists to failed to give entire satisfaction.” fre 
8. W. GREEN’S SON THE AUBURNDALE WATCH CO. MR. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the cele- 
418 hb 696 Broadway, New Yor. P. O. Box 1545.) 124 Tremont St., Rann brated “ Fairbairn Family ” of Scottish Vocalists, rs 
writes from Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1880: Ever de 
nee my r began vesilvery evidence of the Su 
of z ~ change which fleeting time procureth, I have used | 
ntain an a rance of youthfulness —a mat- 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® © ever pub’d D ter of considerable eonacquense to ministers, 
auees orators, actors, and in fact every one who lives in sh 
A TOR of every the eyes of the public.” po 
me, over 2 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the , RIT G Mrs. 0. A. Prescott, writing from 18 Elm St., 
Wasted—Send for Circulars, with full partionlars, te 4 Th ID, St Al ING A LAGE he. yoars ago, about two-t irds of my hair came off. pe 
e cl nned very rap! an was fast growing 
4 BRADLEY & C0. an Co bald. On using Ayer’s ViGoR the falling 
f GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. with short hair. Ith tinued to and is 
1 TREASURY 0,000 sO LD ! | LK BAN N ERS in Colors now as as before it fell. 7 reguleriy used but oth 
0 F S 0 N G ore Agents Wanted Estey Organs, and Gold.! sue bottle of the Vicor, but now use it occasion- lea: 
300 best-loved gems of song, Hal Upright Pianos. ally as a dressing.” 
te, comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in g J. & R. LAMB, N Y has 
$100 Hazelton Pianos, NEW X ORK, have hundreds of similar testimonials to the b 
‘©, elegantly ’ -50. ; efficacy of AYER’s Hair Vicor. It needs buta obt 
such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, hite 601 Wasutneron Sr., Boston, Mass. 
more, nd others. In. mmensely 59 Carmine Street. trial to of its value. 
ome-circle and s er wan 
Street, Boston. 408 tf Fayorably known to the public sinee tor DROORATION of DAY ana sun.| Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. to 
WERK. and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. by all Druggists. up 
$72 cata tres. MEBEELY & (0., WEST TROY, Y. $5 9 $20 Kadrees Brinson Send for The Journal Premium List, 83. Bu 
con: 
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LINES FOR DECORATION DAY. 
BY “LIT LO-MAx.”’ 


Sleep on, brave one! Thy work is done,— 
Thou didst not die in vain; 

Thon gavest wife and home and life 
Thy country to sustain. 


And she to-day,—O sacred Clay,— 
With flowers thy grave adorns; 

And in her might, while all is bright, 
For thee she stops and mourns. 


And the unknown who sleep alone 
In the bright, sunny land,— 

Ye will she keep in mem’ry deep, 
A brave, heroic band. 


Yes, all the boys,’”?—the brave, dear boys” 
Who sleep the soldiers sleep, 

Shall share thy love, a nation’s love, 
A love great, broad, and deep. 


On Fame’s bright page, from age to age, 
These names will bright appear; 

And on thy clay love’s wreath she’ll lay 
As year doth follow year. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Morats 1n Scnoors. — If “the child is father to the 
man,” if earliest impressions are the most permanent, if 
the young conscience can best be wrought upon, as yet 
unperverted by the ways of the world, the school is the 
place to give and deepen these impressions. No book- 
treatise on morals, to be memorized as a task, will, how- 
ever, accomplish this work. As morals enter minutely 
into all the rights and wrongs of life, as they are seen 
in high and lofty characters, and are wanting in the low, 
the dishonest, the wicked, so, to inculcate them effect- 
ively, they must speak though the deeds and the bear- 
ing of the high-minded teacher, through his applica- 
tion before his pupils of noble examples, in life 
and history through, his reverent balancing of the 
excellencies and failings of the best of men, and his 
charitable judgment passed upon their individual acts in 
view of their whole characters. In the extracts and 
the lessons of the school-room every recorded act 
should have its moral aspect considered ; every proba- 


ble motive should be fully discussed. Thus, in brief, 
from the experiences of the young, may practical 
morality grow, and assert its high claim upon heart, 
deportment, and all that honors and ennobles life. — 
Supt. J. Kimball, Chelsea, Mass. — 

Tue Discussion Metuop. — At proper times pupils 
should be allowed to defend their views briefly and 
pointedly. The disputed ground may be sharply con- 
tested on certain occasions; when the pupil should be 
taught to yield gracefully to the force of reason and 
facts. In this way he learns to respect the opinions of 
others without sacrificing his own.. And. when one has 
learned to treat an opponent fairly and.with. respect, he 
hasa rare and valuable attainment. As a means of 
obtaining clear thought and expression, and inciting ia- 
terest, this method stands high, and is an effectual check 


to cramming and memorizing words without ideas. 
Used as a supplement to the other methods, it breaks 
up monotony and reveals sophistry and shallowness. 
But the teacher must stand at the helm to direct, or 
confusion will swamp the class, The Teacher. 


Sineine. — Theodore Thomas indorses, in the June 
Century, William L. Tomlins’ views “On the Training 


of Children’s Voices,” by way of introducing them to 
the readers of The Century, and Mr. Tomlins says in 
part: The faults of current instruction are these: Every- 
thing is sacrificed to a knowledge of musical notation. 
The voice is developed only in respect to power, and 
this, unfortunately, in a way which must be entirely 
undone whenever the study of artistic singing is begun. 
Instead of soft, pleasant, expressive voices, one hears 
in school almost universally a hard, shouty tone, un- 


sympathetic and inexpressive. This tone is produced 
by an improper action of the throat which obsolutely 
prevents the production of an emotional tone. In this 
way is formed a bad habit which must be entirely un- 
done before expression can be acquired. Singing thus 
conducted is not even a healthful exercise, for it engen- 
= vocal habits which react unfavorably upon the 
throat. 


Moratity 1n THE Scnoors. — Mr. John 
Fiske speaks for all the scientific skeptics of the time 
when he says, “ The principles of right living are really 
connected with the constitution of the universe.” Is 
there not here a platform broad enough and strong 
enough for all the friends of the public schools ? Why 
will they vot all plant their feet upon it, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder as one brotherhood in a common 
effort to educate the conscience as well as the intellect 
of the children and youth of the republic, and aid them 


in laying the foundations of that moral character which 
is the primary condition of good citizenship ? Whoever 
fears that his religion will not endure this liberty, and 
therefore seeks to ally it with the State, evidences a 
suspicion, if not a consciousness, that that religion is 
fatally weak. — Oliver Johnson, in June Atlantic. 


Szewina. -—- Nearly 200 women of New York, wives 
of some of the best-known citizens, have petitioned the 
board of education to make the teaching of sewing to 
girls between 10 and 12 compulsory in the primary 
schools, This isa step in the right direction, though it 
leads backward to the method employed in the education 


of our grandmothers. The tendency of our modern 
education is too often away from the home; it trains 
the brain, but does not make house wives. But as these 
good women point out, sewing is of much more impor- 
tance to the mother of a poor family than arithmetic or 


geography or history. — Springfield Repudlican. 
Pressure Scuoots. — The School Committee of 
Providence has established a new regulation, providing 
that the teachers of the primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar schools should remain after the afternoon session ap 
additional hour to assist pupils who may find it necessary 
to remain in order to keep up with their classes. This 
regulation establishes as a feature of the school system 
a practice which is now of more or less exceptional and 
irregular application, and is looked upon usually as a 
penalty for dullness or negligence. There are plausible 
arguments which might be urged for the incorporation 
of this feature in the public schools of other cities; but 
there are also good reasons for sharply questioning the 
propriety of such a course. The change may be ad 
vecated as a benefit to the duller scholars who, by the 
aid of this help, may be kept from falling behind their 
classes. But it actually supplies one more stimulus to 
a system which is already abundantly furnished with 
incitements to study. The retarding of a class by the 
necessity of keeping its progress within the possible 
pace of its duller members, is often regarded by teach- 
ers as a grievance; but if the advancement of the 
brighter and more ambitious pupils were not retarded 
to some extent in this way, there is no guessing what 
havoc might be wrought among the finer intellectual 
organisms. by the unrestrained pressure of eager 
competition. To remove this check by providing 
means for goading the duller scholars up toa fuller 
measure of work, is a plan of doubtful expediency for 


the interests of either element in the class, It releases 


the brighter ones from what ought perhaps to be 
regarded as a beneficent impediment; and it imposes 
upon the duller ones an extra burden at the close of the 
day, when the faculties are least alert and responsive, 
and when all a child’s instincts revolt against further 
confinement in the school-room. It is hard often for 
teachers to dissociate dullness from negligence, and to 
remember that a child who progresses more slowly than 
another may exert himself as conscientiously and may 
be quite as much fatigued and unfit for extra after-ses- 
sion application. — Boston Journal. 


MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY WINT, E, SCARRITT, A.B., 
Dept. of English Literature and Philosophy, Univ. of Colorado, 
— 


In one of his Lay Sermons Mr. Huxley gives the fol- 
lowing definition of an educated man: “That man, I 
think, has had a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect 
is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws 
of her operations ; one who, nostunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science ; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate ull vileness, and to respect 
others as himself.” It is to the latter part of this defi- 
nition of the distinguished teacher that I desire to call 
special attention. Plainly he regards the moral ele- 
ment as an essential part of an education. Any defini- 
tion which leaves out of view this element is radically 
defective. 

What is the aim of the State in education? Is it 
not to train her children to become good citizens? But 
intelligence is by no means the only requisite for good 
citizenship. To make a good citizen, the child must be 
trained in the “ great industrial, social, and civic virtues 
of honesty, chastity, truthfulness, justice, and respon- 
sibility for social order. These are all safeguards of 
national life.” For this purpose the government spends 
annually $100,000,000 upon the 15,000,000 pupils who 
are the recipients of her instruction. To be an intel- 
lectual man is by no means to be a good citizen. 

The State cannot afford to disregard the moral ele- 
ment in education. Such a course would be suicidal. — 
For bestowing mere intellectual culture would be fur- 
nishing men with keen weapons which in an unguarded 
hour might be turned to its destruction. The potentcy 
of any agent for good, from a pin to an archangel, is 
an exact measure of the agent’s power for evil under 
different conditions. The locomotive, with nerves of 
steel, lungs of iron, and blood of steam, speeds along its 
track accomplishing more for its master, man, than a 
thousand ox-teams could do. The engine is a blessing 
to civilization so long as it has a clear track and plenty 
of pure water to drink. But change these conditions. 
Let two engines meet at full speed on a single track, 
and the immense power which ten minutes before was 
a blessing becemes an awful curse in the destruction 
of scores of lives and thousands of dollars’ worth of. 
property. Its power for good became the éxact méas~ 
ure of its destructive power under changed conditions. 
The ox-team, with its slow-moving cart, was not much 
of a blessing nor much of acurse. If two collided it 
was only necessary for the driver to shout “ Whoa! 
back, Buck! Gee! Ga lang.” 

I admire the nerve, skill, and ability of the Gad Hill 
train-robbers. Had their powérs been under the direc- 


tion of a rightly-trained moral nature, the ability which 
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made them a terror to the State would have made them 
a blessing andan honor. The human passions in them- 
selves are not evil. They are simply powers that may 
be used for good or bad purposes. Jesus Christ had 
all the passions of our human nature. But He con- 
trolled them, and His life was sublime. No great and 
good man ever lived that was not possessed of passions. 
But the simple secret is that the man controlled the 
passions, and not the passions the man. The State 
would better not educate at all, than to educate along 
the line of the intellectual only. For as one poet ex- 


presses,— 
“ Talents, angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments 
In false ambition’s hand to furnish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown.”’ 

President Chadbourne of Williams College put the 
case none too strongly when he affirmed, “ That educa- 
tion which does not make prominent justice as well as 
benevolence, law as well as liberty, honesty as well as 
thrift, and purity of life as as well as enjoyment should 
be stamped by every true educator as a waste anda 
curse, for so it will prove in the end.” 

Having seen the imperative necessity of moral train- 
ing, let us consider sqme of the conditions upon which 
it depends. The first to be noticed is that of good 
health. I do not wholly agree with the statement of 
Dr. Johnson, that every man is a rascal as soon as he is 
sick, but in this expression there isa broad hint toa 
great truth. Besides a proper physical condition, the in- 
tellectual faculties should be clear. We know that this 
depends largely upon hereditary bias. Again, the stu- 
dent’s associates, his home treatment and religious 
training are all important factors in the development of 
character. 

Throughout the period of childhood the emotional 
nature is predominant. The skillful teacher will take 
advantage of this fact, and make hie appeals to the sym- 
pathies of the child rather than to his conscience. 
“Young children,” says Pestalozzi, “cannot pe gov- 
erned by appeals to conscience, because it is not yet 
developed.” On the same subject Rousseau has said, 
“ You might as well expect children to be ten feet high 
as to have judgment in their tenth year.” And, in- 
deed, are we not all convinced by our own experience 
that the sturdy plant of judgment is one of later growth? 
Herbert Spencer puts this whole matter so tersely I 
cannot refrain from giving his exact words: ‘‘ What- 
ever moral benefit can be effected by education must 
be effected by an education that is emotional, rather 
than perceptive. If in place of making'a child under- 
stand that this thing is right and the other wrong, you 
make it feel that they are so; if you make virtue loved 
and vice loathed ; if you arouse a noble desire and make 
torpid an inferior one; if you bring into life a previ- 
ously dormant sentiment ; if you cause a sympathetic 
impulseto get the better of one that is selfish; if, in 
short, you produce a state of mind to which proper 
behavior is natural, spontaneous, instinctive, you do 
some good. But no drilling in catechisms, no mere 
teaching of moral codes, can effect this. Mere ideas re- 
ceived by the intellect, meeting no response from with- 
in, are quite inoperative upon conduct, and are quickly 
forgotten upon entering life.” One caution should always 
be observed. Do not lecture pupils on the subject of 
morals. If you do, they will learn to hate the whole sub- 
ject. Human nature has a firm dislike for it. Any 
pupil would prefer being lectured on knowledge rather 
than goodness. I admire the good taste of those med- 
ical gentlemen who, where it is necessary to administer 
quinine, neatly inclose it in wafers or capsules. They 
secure for the patient all the strengthening, beneficial 
effects without any of the bitter accompaniments. 
From this we, teachers, may gain a valuable hint. 
When a moral lesson is to be given, wrap it up in the 
form of -a story or tale, and then it may be sent home 
with wonderful force. Bain declares that stories of 
great and noble deeds have fired more youthful , hearts 
with enthusiasm than sermons have. “To hear about 
good men,” says Richter, “is equivalent to living 
among them. For children there is absolutely no other 
morality than example, either seen or narrated.” That 
great (educator, Horace Mann, says on this point ; 

“Let a child read and understand such stories as the 


friendship of Damon and Pythias, the integrity of 


Aristides, the fidelity of Regulus, the purity of 
Washington, the invincible perseverance of Frank- 
lin, and he will think differently, and act differently 
all the days of his life.” For those who are not 
blessed with an unusually excellent. memory, I like 
the plan of cutting from newspapers good stories 
and storing them in scrap-books, to be read or told 
in the class-room as occasion may suggest. After a 
story is given let the pupils draw their own conclusions, 
and do not mar the efféct by drawing a moral for them. 

I do not wish it understood that I undervalue mental 
training. By the power of thought has man wrested 
from Nature her ten thousand secrets; has, single- 
handed, triumphed over fire and flood, the tempest and 
the lightning; has measured and weighed the distant 
worlds as they silently roll through their mighty orbs 
in the immense distances of space, —in a word, man’s 
intellectual power has brought the material universe 
submissive to his feet. Beneath the blue dome of the 
skies there can be found but one grander object than a 
great man, and that grander object is agood man. But 
when these two qualities, wisdom and goodness, are 
united, verily then is man almost a god. We should 
never forget that character outweighs mere intellect. 
A boy may be excellent in arithmetic, but as he grows 
up make an unprofitable member of society ; he may be 
proficient in grammar, and yet become a thief; he may 
be skilled in the sciences, and yet be insensible to every 
noble sentiment that should arouse the man of honor; 
in short, that school will be a very unprofitable one in 
which nothing is learned except what is demanded by 
legal requirements. When Prince Albert drew up the 
conditions of the annual prize to be given by the Queen 
at Wellington College, he resolved that it should be 
awarded, not to the shrewdest boy, nor to the one best 
versed in book-knowledge, but to the noblest boy, to 
the one who gave the most promise of becoming a large- 
hearted, high-minded man. 

We have seen that childhood is imitative. Hence 
early education will be largely a copying after the 
teacher. How important, then, that the child should 
have a worthy model! At this period the nature and 
disposition are pliable; character is readily moulded. 
How carefully and skillfully it should bedone! In our 
profession there is no room for bunglers or experiment- 
ers. [If a young maple-tree is bruised, the ugly scar 
remains to tell the coming years of its early injury. 
So, if a teacher neglects the proper training, or gives 
wrong impressions, the results in later life may be fear- 
ful to contemplate. How important, then, is our work ! 
How carefully, thoroughly, and conscientiously pre- 
pared we should be for its great responsibilities! “For 
the moral power of the instructor will be measured 
largely by his own reserved forces of character and life.” 
Rev. Huntington, in his classic paper on “ Unconscious 
Tuition,” puts this thought so excellently that I quote 
his words. He says: “ We are taught and we teach 
by something about us that never goes into language at 
all. I believe that often this is the very highest kind 
of teaching, most charged with moral power, most apt 
to go down among the silent springs of conduct, most 
effectual for vital issues, for the very reason that it is 
spiritual in its character, noiseless in its pretensions, 
and constant in its operations.” 

Thus I believe every day and every hour the teacher 
exerts a silent, unseen influence on those whom he has 
under his care. Unconsciously the imitative mind of 


youth copies after the stronger, maturer mind of the 
instructor. In the ultimate analysis, the only thing 
in the universe that avails is character. Truly is it 
said, “Character is destiny.” Brought face to face with 
this responsibility, we see that the true work of the 
teacher ranks second to none. How need we to utter 
that prayer, “O Lord, give me clean hands, and renew 
within me a right spirit” ! 


_Cuasszs or Trurtus.—So multifarious are the 
different classes of truths, and so multitudinous the 
truths in each class, that it may be undoubtingly 
affirmed that no man has yet lived who could so much 
as name all the different classes amd subdivisions of 
truths, and far less any one who was acquainted with 
all the truths belonging to anv one class. What 
wonderful extent, what amasing va.iety, what collective 
magnificence! And if such be the r umber of truths per- 
taining to this tiny ball of earth, hcw must it be in the 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING.* 


BY SUPT. WM. E. BUCK. 


Abstract of paper read before the N. H. State Teacher’s Association. 


The chief purpose of supplementary reading in 
schools is to afford pupils practice, first in readily per- 
ceiving the thought that lies dormant in shrouds of writ- 
ten or printed words, and then in resurrecting and 
vitalizing that thought by appropriate oral expression. 
To attain the end in view there should be at least three 
general modifications in the form of matter presented, 
according to the degree of the advancement of pupils 
instructed. 

In the first place, there should be attempted only the 
expression of thoughts kindred in meaning to those 
already entertained; and this expression should be 
chiefly by use of the same words as those which clothed 
thoughts previously considered in regular lessons, the 
words, however, being variously arranged. This should 
be the form for beginners. By this means the pupil is 
best taught the significance of the words he uses, and 
he is naturally led to give them expression according 
to their importance in other combinations. 

The second general modification in the form of matter 
for supplementary reading should consist of selections 
containing new matter, dressed in words with which the 
pupils are chiefly familiar. Such reading not only in- 
creases their interest in the study, but it affords them 
opportunity to read with that naturalness which is at- 
tained only by facility of expression. Being thus en- 
couraged, and feeling that they can “ read right off as 
grown people do,” they make much progress. 

The third general modification, in the form of the 
matter presented, should comprise new thoughts clothed 
in less familiar words, to enlarge the vocabulary of the 
pupils, and teach them how to discover the meaning of 
words from their context. Then some of the higher 
forms of literature may be profitably used, as well as 
elementary treatises upon the natural sciences, for the 
purpose of habituating pupils to inspect the text of 
what they read, so as to elicit therefrom its whole 
thought. Such reading as.this may properly supple- 
ment fifth or sixth readers. At this stage I think the 
reading should be limited to one or two good books, or 
their equivalent in a few standard selections, which 
should be thoroughly read and so discussed and treated 
as to enable pupils to carry from school into life both the 
ability and the inclination to obtain from books only 
that which is good, and of that the greatest possible 
amount. 

Reading-matter, used as suggested for the various 
classes of pupils, supplements not only the school read- 
ers, as such, but also the efforts of the teacher to pro- 
mote the intelligence of the pupil, by logical processes 
of arousing his mental activities, Supplementary read- 
ing is also a powerful anxiliary in the work of instruc- 
tion in language. It affords variety of material and 
form to the younger children, and for the older ones it 
may be so arranged and handled as to create a love for 
the study of words that would result in a limited course 
in literature which would be more likely than anything 
else in his elementary studies to determine a pupil to 
seek a higher, or liberal education. This wider range 
of reading-matter also affords food for the development 
of the general information of pupils; and, by a more 
diversified presentation of the various phases of life, it 
increases the opportunities of the teacher for casually 
imparting moral instruction; and the giving of such 
instruction incidentally, all teachers of experience know 
to be the best method of teaching morality in the public 
school, aside from the example of an upright life by the 
teacher. 

Supplementary reading also imparts freshness to read- 
ing-exercises. No author can put into an ordinary book, 
forming any one of his series of readers, anything like 
all the gems of thought or desirable selections known to 
him and adapted to a certain age. Hence by using 
several school-readers by different authors, appropriate 
to any age of younger pupils, there are obtained the 
the best selections, adapted to that age, known to 
several authors; and there may therefore be procured 
from this source as pleasing and as instructive a variety 
of reading-matter as the language affords. 


incomprehensible immensity ! — Hcrace Mann. 
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t amount of service, by changing them about among 
the schools ; and, if kept from pupi!s except at times of 
recitation, they will last many terms. Moreover, books 
designed for supplementary reading should be kept 
from pupils for other than economic reasons. If pupils 
are allowed to take the books to their desks, they soon 
cease to afford fresh matter; and half the object of 
their use in arousing constant and renewed interest in 
the reading lesson is soon lost. 

I would have it inferred from what has been said that 
my experience and observation are, that supplementary 
reading, wisely arranged for a school, greatly promotes 
the intelligence of pupils by evoking their thought, 
largely increases their interest by enhancing their 
pleasure, and vastly improves their reading by requiring 
expression only of what is within their comprehension ; 
but, in theory, I believe all these advantages combined 
do not outweigh the probability that the results of such 
reading will save many a soul from the wretched life 
engendered by a persual of the miserable stuff which is 
thrown broadcast over the country in the form of worth- 
leas reading, vile, even, for it preverts the imagination, 
weakens the intellect, destroys the memory, injures 
the health, pollutes the affections, corrupts the morals, 
and entices to destruction, by false presentations of life, 
the fairest and richest of God’s creating beings; yea, 
the children of His children. 


SCHOOL-ROOM NOTES. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Pupils do not acquire the practical use of words by 
studying and memorizing their meanings from diction- 
aries. The tendency with them, and with adults also, 
is to refrain from the use of an untried word, although 
its meaning may be clear enough when put into the 
speech of others. So longas the old stock of words will 
express the thought, though but awkwardly or insuffi- 
ciently, perhaps, people are inclined to refrain from the 
use of new ones which might do it much better. This 
fact limits the practical vocabulary of many people very 
materially. 

To illustrate: Most of the members of a class of 
about fifty pupils thought, when appealed to, that they 
knew the meaning of the word impede, and questions 
concerning the correctness or propriety of its application 
in different connections elicited answers showing that 
their conception of the word and its use was mainly 
correct. Yet, only two or three of the whole number be- 
lieved that they had ever used the word in their own 
speech or writing; and the reasons given for it were, 
that they were afraid to use it; that they were surer of 
more common words, etc, Another example: The word 
facilitate was found to be in the practical vocabulary of 
very few in the class, yet they knew the meaning of 
it well; and an experimental exercise in applying the 
word showed a wide range in its use, by different pu- 
pils, and it was generally correctly employed. 

Such examples, it seems to me, point to an important 
fact; viz., that there should be in school copious 
exercises in the practical use of such words as the pupils 
should be adding, from time to time, to their vocabula- 
ries for every-day use. It is not enough that they talk 
fluently with such words, and such only, as they pick up 
from the lower planes of street or even home life. It 
is not enough that they read even good books under- 
standingly, or that they understand what the minister, 
lecturer, or the teacher says. They should be taught to 
use and be made confident in the use of those words 
which belong to forcible, concise, elegant language. 

Those exercises should be early begun, systematically 
practiced, and continued by properly graded steps 
through the entire school course. This work, extended 
over'a number of years asa daily exercise, cannot but 
be greatly helpful to the pupil in the matter of expres- 
sion, Suppose only one word a day is added,—that will 
make two hundred for the school year, or a thousand for 
five years, a great addition to the speaking or writing 
material of any person. 

And the gain is not merely in the addition of a cer- 
tain number of words to one’s stock for ready use; it 
engenders the habit of clear, elegant expression, and a 
confidence in doing it which will be of great service as 
an introduction into society or business. 


The words introduced for this exercise may be drawn 
from various sources, and the exercises conducted in 
different ways. A half-dozen or more words of the 
character we have in mind may be selected from a page 
of the spelling-book, if one be used. Some such words 
will occur in every reading-lesson. They will come to 
notice in many ways. It is well to let the pupils each 
bring in a word for sentence-practice, the teacher select- 
ing from the list. Seize all opportunities where the 
necessity for a new word may be made apparent to the 
children. The pupils, as well as the teachers, should 
have a note book for preserving a list of the words 
selected, with some of the sentences which best illus- 
trate their proper use. Thesentences should not be ac- 
cepted unless they express good sense. The crude 
patch-work of putting several selected words into one 
sentence, linking expressions and things which have no 
natural connection, should not be allowed. Such prac- 
tice may make the pupils skilful in expressing nonsense, 
but it is a direct hindrance to the just use and efficient 
arrangements of words. 

A double object is attained if the pupils are required 
to relate orally some fact of current interest gleaned 
from the newspapers of the day, using the selected 
word in a proper connection. They are thus put in the 
way to become, first, careful readers, and secondly, good 
talkers. 


The words taken up in this special manner should 
often be reviewed, and kept before the mind until they 
fall into their places without their being hunted for. 

This kind of work does not make much of a show in 
a single year, neither does the growth of atree ina 
single season; but the increase, in both cases, is 
natural, sure, and, in the end, highly satisfactory. 


EXTRACT FROM A TEACHER’S JOURNAL. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 
May 10,18-. Il. 

A bright little girl brought me a bunch of cowslips this 
morning, gathered in a flying country visit, and the involun- 
tary ‘‘O—h!”’ as I caught them from her hand, made the as- 
tonished children look up in wonder. One breath of their 
wild, earthy fragrance, and I was back again, a little girl, 
bending over the meadow-brook, gathering these yellow 
fringes on either side, as unconscious that I was studying 
from nature as that I was painting a picture in childhood’s 
memories that would grow brighter every springtime of ma- 
turer life, till the longing for the old joyous associations of 
awakening spring would come to be a positive homesickness. 

This one quick thought backward, and the next was for the 
city children before me. Poor things! thought I, you are be- 
ing robbed every day of your natural birthright. Holding up 
this bunch of golden blossoms, I asked, ‘‘ Who knows what 
these are? Who ever saw them growing?’’ Only a hesitat- 
ing hand here and there in answer. I did not talk geography 
nor arithmetic in the next half-hour; nor I did not take the 
naturalness out of these little country visitors by calling them 
marsh-marigolds; nor did I call attention to the technical sta- 
mens and petals; but I just let those starved children leap over 
that low stone wall into the boggy meadow and gather them 
for themselves. They jumped that winding brook as they 
liked; they wandered away into firmer ground, and hunted for 
violets; they shouted over the Alder-tassels; they made dis- 
coveries everywhere. ‘“‘ But did you not bring them all back 
to a reproduction of this on their slates as a language-lesson ?”’ 
asks some progressive utilitarian, who sees in this exercise,— 
an excellent one in its place,—only the fitting climax to every 
talking-lesson. No; it did not occur to me that, 

Books in running brooks ”’ 
would suffer from the absence of this inevitable appendix. As 
well try to crystalize the subtle perfume of a bed of violets, as 
to attempt to put on a slate the aroma of country spring-life 
which I tried to bring into that school-room, It is slightly 
difficult to reproduce soul-cultivation on a slate. 

Do country-bred teachers appreciate the every-day worth to 
them of their early life, or realize how much city children lose 
in this matter of contact with nature, that can never be made 
up to them by any after-study or experience ? Is there not a 
practical side also to this question of country life for the chil- 
dren that will furnish a large, if not the largest, reason why 
our country schools send out sturdier men and more self-reli- 
ant women than any other ? 

A prominent teacher in a city school said to me, the other 
day, ‘‘ If you want to educate a boy, put him to hoeing corn; 
there is no doubt whatever about that.’”” The remark staid 
by me. I took it home with me, The next morning I asked 
him what he meant by it. ‘‘ Why,” he said, “it cultivates 
his observation; he looks into the why of things; and it seems 
to me, that we should try to do for our city children artifi- 
cially what the country would do for them naturally.” I am 
glad I heard him say that. It keeps coming to me as I plan 


my work, 


May. 18. 

A little tea-table talk to-night, where teachers'and ex- 
teachers were comparing reminiscences, has been so genuinely 
enjoyed and laughed over that I must note down a/little of 
the best of it here, as a solace for some future day when sim- 
ilar blunders in my own class will not be seen by me on the 
comic side. Some verbatim copies of answers to test-questions 
in geography are rather encouraging to the misery that loves 
company: 

‘*The New Engelhand coste has rivers entering through it. 
It has two capes one is shaped like a arm and the other like an 
nose.’’ Fallriver rans up into Masserchusets and the steamer 
Maserchusets runs down to New york.” ‘The pilgrames 
come to Plimouth to get a difference religun.” ‘‘ Russia takes 
a greater part of Europ its collar is green and the Meditara- 
neen is right under it.’’ ‘‘ The Alpes is a high ranges moun- 
tain they flow near the Iterly.’’ 

These answers may hardly seem possible with bright children 
who have been carefully taught; but is it not a touch of nature 
that makes the whole teaching-world one of kinship? It is so 
clear in our own eyes that we never seem to realize how new 
this information is to them, and so we deluge them with it till 
they are soon floundering beyond their depth. Perhaps the 
Mayflower story, given by an excellent teacher present from 
her own class-work, will best illustrate the jumble we leave 
things in, after the children have seemed to understand it all: 
‘*The Pilgrams landed at Plimorth. the first thing they did 
they praid, then they went to find plimorth rock to put a iron 
railing around it for fear the people would carry it off in little 
pieces, then they went up the road a little ways till they found 
a flower. They caled it the Mayflower after the ship that 
brough them over.”’ 

Here was the teacher’s pretty oral work decidedly mixed: 
“The presidunt is ruller over a state and the govener is only 
a offecer.”’ This assignment of official duties is appalling from 
a teacher’s standpoint, but possibly beneficial to His Excel- 
lency, to find himself after all “‘only a offecer.”” ‘‘ Farmers 
agricult the ground,’”’ wrote one labor-saving boy. Who can 
criticize that youth, remembering that telegram, heredity, etc., 
once had a beginning ? Who knows but that is the word for 
the future ? 

Reproducing from memory isn’t easy work. Do we not un- 
derestimate the difficulty of it? If some teacher, skeptical on 
this point, and new to the effort, will attempt to write an ab- 
stract of a lecture after listening to one on a new subject, her 
mental condition resulting from it will make her wonderfully 
lenient to pupils’ blunders afterward. If her ‘‘ Alpes”? don’t 
** flow near the Iterly”’ she will do well. But the most laugh- 
able thing of all was told as a fact of a teacher in a neighboring 
city. Meeting a gentleman acquaintance one day, while walk- 
ing, she said she was looking for a Mr. Low to assist her in 
some work. ‘Lo, the poor Indian ?”’ jocosely asked the gen- 
tleman. With an unmoved face, she honestly answered, 
** N-o, I believe not; I’ve never heard that he was an invalid,”’ 
and innocently kept on her search, Where is the Mayflower 
story now? This teacher, like hosts of others, was too busy 
over school work to read the papers. 


DESK - TALK. —(IL) 


BY ‘ALICE DEERING.” 


I remember quite well my first sensation on looking up at 
Bunker-Hill Monument, from its foot. There was the pe- 
culiar creeping at the roots of the hair which comes with 
sudden and strong feeling, the rush of tears to the eyes and 
hotness to the cheeks. It was a spasm of that emotion we call 
patriotism; the same enthusiasm which will never let an 
American pass the stars and stripes without longing to salute 
them. Now the cultivation of the emotions is really the chief 
end of education; for, allowed to become dull and deadened, 
or to run at large, they prove the destruction of the moral 
man. Once rouse a splendid enthusiasm for a fine object, and 
the man who feels it is safe enough. He may make mistakes; 
his zeal will doubtless prove indiscreet five times out of ten; 
but with every pulse of his being beating in time to the call to 
arm for a good cause, he cannot go far wrong. Sometimes it 
seems to me that we do not sufficiently encourage children in 
enthusiastic affection for their own land. Americans are vain- 
glorious enough by nature, you may say. Perhaps so; we 
have a certain spread-eagle way of recognizing our nationality, 
but that is simply a breach of good taste. You may boast of 
your country too arrogantly, but you can never be too fond of 
her. I would have children taught to worship the great ideal 
of Liberty,—not a Liberty ready to lead a mob when the good 
of the State seems to clash with individual privilege, but the 
grand, colossal figure who weighs out justice and presides over 
law. If there is no room for such teaching in the historical 
courses marked out for public schools, why may not each 
teacher give as general exercises the lives of eminent and pure 
statesmen, for discussion and example? She may go back to 
any time, or abroad to any country, for them; nothing can be 
more stirring than the lives of Greek and Roman heroes. 
After all our culture, there can be nothing finer than the old 
Greek idea of what goes to make up a great statesman and 
soldier. Read Plutarch and pass him on at second-hand to 
your pupils; read Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays”? to them until they 
know the stirring lines by heart. Fix in their deepest con-- 
sciousness the idea of devotion to the protecting mother, their 
country, and then declare to them that, in war or peace, their 
own duty is as imperative as that of the greatest man of Greece 
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IN MAY. 


From Eastern summits, 
The slow sun climbs the reddening skies, 
A shaft of color strikes the West, 
The phoebe shakes her wings, and flies; 
A muffled murmuring in the hive 
Grows thicker with the crescent day; 
All mummied creatures stir, alive, 
And bask beneath the warmth of May. 


From briuk to base, the hills descend 
All steeped in dark and drenched in dew; 
The orchards flush from end to end, o 
The pink azalea flowers anew. 
Ere yet those amber cells are sealed 
Another moon shall lapse away, 
Yet mine the pledge of wood and field,— 
The empty honey-comb of May. 
—Dora Reap Goopa.s, in The Critic. 


or Rome. They may not be called on to rule; possibly they 
may live a long life without once taking up arms for America, 
but they can help keep her honor unstained. The one among 
her citizens who yields to a bribe has betrayed her; the one 
who supports political fraud by the weight of his vote is a 
guilty man. You cannot inculcate too high ideals. They may 
sound romantic; a wise politician might tell you they are im- 
practicable, but sometimes, sages to the contrary, they may 
save the republic. 


Dora is not, and says she cannot be, fond of teachers’ meet- 
ings. They take up so much time, she declares, and really 
only amount to talking over what everybody knows already. 
Now Dora is not really to be blamed for such heresy. She 
conscientiously means to do her duty in school, but then she 
is interested in dozens of topics outside. She has her study 
and reading; they take time, and she may well grudge devoting 
any to a requirement which seems unnecessary. But listen, 
Dora. You are stationed in a large township where there are 
eight teachers in separate districts. If you do not meet ~* all, 
except at church or when you take a day for visiting schools, 
you look at each other askance, and perhaps not too cordially. 
You may be unkindly critical when you hear of each other’s 
failures,—nay, you may even be self-righteous over your own 
success. But if you meet often, become personally acquainted, 
frankly acknowledge your difficulties (almost always with the 
result of finding them to be identical with those of your fellow- 
teachers), your position will become a less lonely and isolated 
one. There is a good deal of comfort in a comparison of difii- 
culties. There may be, too, a solution of your problems to be 
found in somebody else’s methods. Not every teacher is a 
Solomon, a bound encyclopwdia of knowledge, good on all 
occasions, 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


A TWIG OF LILAC. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The teacher of natural science should first of all impress 
upon his pupils the necessity of interrogating nature. He 
should give them to understand at the outset that it is only by 
patient observation that they can learn. It is indeed easy for 
some students to commit whole pages of text to memory, but 
when they are questioned apart from the book their failure is 
conspicuous. Pupils should be taught to think, and in a 
measure ranked by their evidence of independent reasoning. 
I know that here I tread upon debateable ground, for it seems 
rather hard not to pronounce one proficient who recites an un- 
exceptionable lesson. But a little solid reasoning is worth pages 
of recitation. I am not prepared to abandon the marking-sys- 
tem, for I know of nothing to substitute for it. Still, I amcon- 
vinced that it is an evil. It does not gauge the capacity or the 
degree of the pupil. The lazy fellow, under the impetus of an 
approaching examination, can cram so as to make a present- 
able if not brilliant appearance. He has to be credited accord- 
ingly, yet all the while the teacher knows where the real talent 
or industry of his class is to be found, 

It is a good thing to show beginners how much may be 
learned from some trifling object,—a fallen leaf, the thistle- 
down borne past him on the breeze, a tiny flower, or a twig. 
Let us, for example, consider some common branch, like that 
of the lilac. We notice first that it has aseparable bark, which 
is green within and grayish without, Then we come to wood, 
and in the very center of the stem, to pith. Take a bit of the 
pith, of which we have made a delicate section, and view it 
under a microscope. It will be like lace-work, for we are here 
looking at transparent cellular tissue. A cell is more or less 
spherical, or at least rounded at the start, bat its neighbors 
press upon it on all sides, and it is moulded by this contact. 
Its form, then, is dependent on its environment, It is likea 
soap-bubble in a basin of such. We all know how these opa- 
lescent spheres, these beautiful airy films, become polyhedral 
by the pressure of contiguous bubbles. Alli plants are com- 
posed of cells; some, indeed, are but one cell throughout their 
lives. No part of botany is more interesting than this which 
is now suggested. We must study the individual cell, its ori- 
gin and development, and then pass on to the aggregation of 
cells into structural tissues. 

But let us return to our lilac-stem. Around the pith we 
will see wedges or rings of wood. Each year adds one of these 
to this kind of stem, and as each ring is outside of the last, we 
say this is an exogenous, or outside-growing stem. In a larger 
stick of wood we would notice the medullary rays in a cross- 
section. These continue the pith of the center out to the 
growing layer. In rapid-growing annuals, the central pith 
is often torn away, leaving the stem hollow. On the con- 
trary, in trees of some years’ growth, the central portion be- 
comes dense, and often deeply colored. It is called the heart- 
wood. There is little or no vitality left in it; it is mostly use- 
ful in supporting the living outside parts. 

Botanists have noticed peculiar relations to exist between 
this so-called exogenous structure of the stem and other parts 
of the plant. For instance, such stems, as a rule, would bear 
netted-veined leaves, would have the flowers constructed on 
the plan of four or five (rarely three), and would have an em- 
bryo with two seed-leaves, or cotyledons. We have a lesson 
in classification, then, by studying one twig. 

What more can we learn from it? In the first place, we will 
see that the buds are opposite each other on different sides of 
the stem, and that two at the summit of the twig are more 
prominent than those farther down. There should be three 
buds at the apex, but the central one is crowded out by the 
two lateral ones, unless one of these comes to grief, when the 
central one has achance. Notice that beneath each bud there 
isa slight scar. This is where the leaves of last season were 
attached ; for buds must be, in all ordinary cases, either at the 
end of the stem or in the axils of leaves,—that is, the angle 
formed by the leaf-stalk with the stem, What is the corollary 
of this? Everything, whatever its form or function, that oc- 
curs in the axil of a leaf, must be in its nature a branch. 
A bud is only an undeveloped branch. Hence a flower, a ten- 
dril, a spine, occurring in this axillary position, is spoken of 
as a metamorphosed branch; it is a branch developed in a pe- 
culiar way. The converse of this statement, of course, fol- 
lows: whatever is found beneath a bud (that is the incipient 
branch), however disguised in shape, is a transformed or mod- 


There were, once upon a time, two teachers whose pupils 
frequently passed poor examinations, and as frequently proved 
refractory under discipline. Now these teachers rashly con- 
fided their despair to the other six teachers in the building, to 
be met by sympathy but no confession of like drawbacks. And 
it came to pass that these two believed themselves to be the 
only incapable ones in the school, and expected daily a sum- 
mons to deliver up their keys to some one more worthy of 
using them. But the principal of that school was an exceed- 
ingly acute man. Hearing one of the two who were thus cast 
down lament her low percentage in a monthly examination, 
he said, kindly: 

“It will happen so, at times. You are not necessarily to 
blame.” 

** But others have such splendid averages,’’ groaned the de- 
spondent one. ‘‘ Miss A. and Miss B. say so often that theirs 
are above 90.” 

** Bless your heart!” said the wise man, “don’t you know 
they only mention it when it is above 80 or 90? Last week 
Miss A.’s class sank to 60. She sent the report to me, and 
hasn’t mentioned examinations since. A month ago her per- 
centage was 90, and she asked your congratulations. You 
must be discreet about these things if you want to keep up 
your reputation.”’ 

And he was right. You need never feel,—you who are so 


prone to be discouraged,—that because others are apparently 
well satisfied with their results, that they really are so. They 


are onl litic, buryin their own bosoms, and 
advertising their triumphs. 

It often happens that a teacher who has had one continuous 
struggle through the term, has succeeded without knowing it. 
I have known cases, especially in district schools, where a 
woman has fought against so many difficulties that they 
entirely filled her field of vision, and where her material at 
starting was of such wretched quality that she could by no 
means approach her ideal of a school. In such a case, what 
wonder that she should reach “‘ examination day’’ quite hope- 
less of her own abilities, and regretful over what seemed an 
entire failure. It remained for the committee’s report, and 


the gratitude of the parents, to prove her real status to her 
own doubting eyes. So, as the June settling of accounts 

, take fresh courage. Remember in what a differ- 
ent light your work may stand to other people from that cast 


by your own fear. 


Read that rather common-place book, The Hoosier School- 
master, if you are called upon to discipline the refractory, 
from whom you shrink with a timidity they must never sus- 
pect. There never was a more unpromising sort of place than 


that into which the mene | schoolmaster in question was cast. 
He took his lesson from the dog of the family, and profited by 
it. Read it, and see if there isn’t a wholesome truth to be 
applied elsewhere than among the Hoosiers. 


To speak of one who has marked out her own general exer- 
cise, will remind our Boston teachers that they have little 
chance for independent work in that direction. The course 
is already prepared, and they have but to carry. out instruc- 
tions. Still, there is more latitude possible for them than they 
utilize. Supervisors and committeemen are not, as a general 
thing, such tyrants as to refuse a good idea the right of exist- 
ence, even if it did not originate with them. If you havea 
favorite design, which will not crowd out necessary work, make 
use of it whenever you can. Ten to one you will be praised 
for it. Originality of the right sort is the rarest thing in the 
world. We can scarcely have too much of it, for is it not in- 
ventiveness? And inventiveness in art we call genius and 


talent; my Hy into scientific fields, it improves all sorts of 
ances for living, and lightens labor. It cannot be too 


y lauded. If it is of such poueeietie use @ here 
else, it cannot be void of effect in of 
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ified leaf, When we fix this well in our minds we have a key 
to many of the secrets of morphology. 

It was Goethe, the poet, you may remember, to whom 
we owe our modern views of metamorphosis. He first used 
the term. The conception, once scouted as wild, is now 
the corner-stone of science. We mean by metamorphosis, 
not that a leaf or other part has at any time existed in a nor- 
mal condition, and then been transformed, but rather, that 
for some special end it has been arrested in its growth or has 
been abnormally developed. We have on this very twig an in- 
stance of such an arrest. These tiny bud-scales, which en- 
wrap and protect the leaves, or perhaps the flower-cluster 
within, are themselves merely modified leaves. In some 
plants we will find all gradation between them and the perfect 
leaf. A bud, then, consists of the future branch, packed 
closely away, and covered with protecting scales. Even now 
we can, by careful dissection, see the baby-leaves, or possibly 
the inflorescence. By taking our twig into the house and put- 
ting it in water in a sunny place, we can hasten the growth of 
the bud, and with some plants even cause it to unfold. 

I might continue to preach even more extendedly from this 
same text, “a twig of lilac.” I might succeed in showing one 
of the leaves, and from this branch off to the shape, veining, etc., 


of the leaf, and demonstrate its purpose in the plant’s economy. 
I hope, however, even if I pause here, that I have not entirely 


my fellow-workers to the observation of little 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this Sg ie Te should be marked 
* For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


POETICAL ENIGMA: 24 LETTERS. 


My 22, 11, 3, 18, 19, 2, 15, 21, 16, 10, names the author of 
«* Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher leveis rise.” 
My 12, 16, 24, 21, 2, 9, names the author of 
**God hath His solitudes, popecriet yet, 
Save by the peaceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundations, He hath set 
The hiding of his power.” 
My 15, 11, 6, 20, 21, 22, names the author of 
“ Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the rest twig on the elm-tree 
Was inch deep with pearl.” 
My 1, 16, 23, 8, names the author of 
“ I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 
My 13, 2, 17, 3, 5, 9, 23, 17, names the author of 
“ There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door.” 
My 14, 7, 4, 13, 20, isthe authorof - 
“ She was only a slip of a thing, ez light and up and away 
Ez rifle smoke blown through the woods.”’ 
My whole is the name of an American poet. 
Gavia SAnnN. 
CURTAILMENTS. 
1, Curtail a quadraped, and leave a mark of distinction. 
2. Curtail a poet, and leave a tribunal. 
8. Curtail a cask, and leave a conjunction. [poem. 
4. Curtail a division of a country, and leave a division of a 
5. Curtail a garment, and leave a cover for the head. 
6. Curtail a fish, and leave a vehicle. 
7. Curtail a hole, and leave a cave. 
8. Curtail a coin, and leave to obscure. 
9. Curtail to eat, and leave a noise, 
10. Curtail a temple, and leave to winnow. 
11. Curtail fierce anger, leave soft hair. 
12. Curtail an opening, and leave delighted. 
13. Curtail relish, and leave a blast. Cc. J. 


COMPOUND WORD-SQUARE, 


* 


Upper Left Square.—1. A mineral. 2. A sea, 3. Melted 
substance. 4, Explosion. 

Upper Right Square.—1. Anobleman. 2. A journey in cir- 
cuit of certain judges. 3. A ake. 4. A musical pipe. 

Center Square. —1. Mean. 2, Single. 3. A medley. 4, A 
renter of land in the East Indies. 

Lower Left Square.—1. Of alightshade. 2. A gentle breeze. 
3. In the rainbow. 4. A grater. 

Lower Right Square.—1. An allowance for waste. 2. Hoar- 
frost. 3. A girl’s name. 4. An East India tree. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 17. 
Worp-Pvzzie.—Dome. 


Enigma.—Breathes there a man with sou! so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, Sd 
is is my own, my native land ? 
— The following answer to Charade of May 10 is from S. 
Abbie ates North Easton, Mass: 
t needs intelligence, or mind, 
The words that Nillor gives to find. 
Within an Jnn men sure would stay 
In Switzerland, when on the wa 
To see where lived the hero, T 
Men need not lie, it is not well: 
They can’t demand the title gents 
Nor claim a fair intelligence. 


— 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
Tue PLanets—JuNE, 1883. 

Venus, in her eastward march past the stars, passes between 
the Pleiades and Hyades about the middle of the month, and 
is one and one-half degrees south of the Moon on the 2d. She 
will pass very close to the planet Saturn on the 19th, being, 
when nearest, only about one-half of a degree north of him. 
They can both be brought in the same field of a telescope, and 
thus make interesting objects. Venus’ shape will be some- 
what oval, as about nine-tenths of the diameter of her i)lumin- 
ated hemisphere will be visible. She rises as follows: 


June 10, 3h. 11m. morn. 
June 20, 3h. Om. morn. 
June 30, 3h. 18m. morn. 


Saturn is about five degrees north of Alpha Tauri ( Alde- 
baran), and with Venus, the Pleiades, and Hyades makes a 
very conspicuous cluster of bright and interesting objects. 
The Moon will be in their midst on the morning of ‘the 4th, 
almost occulting Saturn, passing just below him. He rises on 
the 10th at 3h. 45m. morn.; 20th, 2h. 34m. morn. 

Mars is west of the Pleiades, rising as follows: 


June 10, 2h. 28m. morn. 
June 20, 2h. 9m. morn. 
June 30, 1h.. 51m. morn. 


The Moon will bein conjunction with him on the 2d and 
80th, passing very close and south of him in both instances. 
He will be 1° 7’ north of Neptune on the 27th. 

Jupiter, being in conjunction with the Sun on the 5th of 
next month, will be too near the Sun to be well seen. 


OCCULTATION, 


The first-magnitude star, Alpha Virginis (Spica), will be oc- 
culted by the Moon on the 15th. The immersion will occur at 
1h. 18m. in the morning, Washington mean time. 

METEORS. 


The meteors of June are as follows: First, the Aquilids, 
which radiate from a point near Alpha Aquila (Altair), about 
midway between that star and Job’s Coffin, east of it. They 
are slow-moving, and extend over a long period, beginning on 
the 7th. Second, a group radiating from Alpha Cephus, be- 
ginning about the llth, and running through the month. 
Third, the Draconids II., radiating from the first coil of Draco, 
beginning on the 28th. Fourth, the Pegasids II., radiating 
from a point about midway between the second-magnitude star 
Alpha Pegasus (in the southwest corner of the Square of Pe- 
gasus), and the A of Aquarius. The earth enters this group 
on the 28th also. Fifth, the Coronids, radiating from a point 
five degrees south of the beautiful little cluster known as the 
Northern Crown. The earth passes out of this group on the 
30th. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
JUNE 22, 1883, h m. 

a Andromeds# (Alpheratz) rises . 10 1 evening. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises 27 morning. 

6 Persei (Algol, variable) rises . . 11 26 evening. 

" Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 2 6 morning, 

Aurige (Capella) rises . . . . O 18 

B Orionis (Rigel) invisible. 

a Orionis (Betelguese) invisible. 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets v7 © 7 651 evening. 

@ Leonis (Regulus) sets - 10 46 


a Virginis (Spica) sets . . . 0 41 morning. 
@ Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian . - 8 8 evening. 

@ Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian ° 10 19 sa 

@ Lyre (Vega) in meridian © 84 morning. 
@ Aquille (Altair) rises . . . . 7 12 evening. 


Cygni (Deneb) in meridian . 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y., 1883. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


the other full-page pictures in the profusely-illustrated paper by Edward 
W. "s sketch of Keats 


accom led b 
and a portrait of the artist-friend Severn. 

—In the Jane number of the North American Review, D. C. Gilman, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, writes of the ** Present Aspect 
bd College Training,” as affected by the increase of wealth and luxury, 
i © development of natural science, and the inflaence of a larger religious 

berty. Prof. Isaac L. Rice critic'ses some of “ Herbert Spencer's Facte 
and Inferences”’ in social and political science, and Christine Nilsson con- 
tributes “ A Few Words about Pablic Sivoging.”” Finally, there is a sym 
posium on ‘The Moral Inflaence of the Drama.” 50 cents a number; $5 
‘year, Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

—A store of good things is contained in the June number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and it does credit, as usual, to Mr. Aldrich’s taste in 
selection. The timely and thoughtful essays on “ Morality in the Public 
Schools” and ** Authorship in America” form the pieces ‘ance of 
thenumber, A poem or two, together with the usual excellent critiques 
on recent books, and the well-known Contributors’ Club, a feature of 
steadily increasing popularity, complete a very noticeable number. 

— The Nineteenth Century for April contains articles on Practicable So- 
cialism, Our National Balance Law, What Shall I do with my Son ? Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, The Highland Crofters, Is the Christianity of England Worth 

= An Unsolved Historical Riddle; The Suppression of Poison- 
ous Opinions, Servants of the Sick Poor, The Future Constitational 
C ened England and South Africa. (New York International News 


— There is a lavish amount of entertaining reading in Lippincott’s 
Magasine for Jane. “ Animals Extinct within Human Memory,” by OC. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejeéted M3S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


MORALITY IN SCHOOL. 


The morals of our schools, or rather an essential lack of 
moral teaching, has afforded material out of which a target has 
been created, at which noisy and glittering shafts are thrown. 
The attack is impotent. Even could it be powerful, the cer- 
tain repulse would contribute still farther to the high standing 
of the schools, Every statute upon the books pertaining to 
the conduct of schools makes the moral character and standing 
of the teacher the first and prominent condition of teaching. 
It is well understood that only men and women upright before 
God and of good repute before the world, can occupy places 
upon the platforms of the schools. How is it possible for daily 
and intimate association with such persons to occur, and moral 
teaching be absent? Can a woman, good and true, pass daily 
before a swarm of boys and girls without contributing some- 
what of her truth and goodness to the make-up of their char- 
acters’? Pupils are in the company of these teachers six hours 
aday. Of the 168 hours in the week, 30 hours are in school; 
these are not hours of social intercourse of pupil with pupil, 
but hours of study and instruction; the conversation and de- 
portment are proper and polite. 

The morals of the pupil in school can be directed in right 
only, unless the teacher be vicious and wicked. Whois willing 
to stand forth and pronounce the latter trae? Where in our 
civilization can be found a better tried, more conscientious 
and upright class of people than are the women who constitute 
the great mass of our teachers? The truths that can be told 
of their self-sacrificing efforts, not only in public bat in private 
instruction, visiting the sick and dispensing alms from their 
own scanty purses, well put to blush those who, either igno- 
rantly or viciously assail the public school because of its im- 
morality. Thirty hours a week in school can never stand in 
place of 138 hours elsewhere. School may supplement, or even 
in some cases tend to counteract vicious home-training; it can 
never, and ought seldom, to supplant it. Harm cannot reach 
the child during school-hours. When the boy in acts or words 
seems to be viciously inclined, let the questions be asked, 
‘* Where does he spend his time from breakfast until 9 o’clock ?” 
**Where is he during the one and a half-hours at noon?” 
Most of all, “Where and with whom is he from the close of 
the afternoon school until bed-time?”’ It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that school can guard the morals of pupils without close 
and hearty codperative supervision at home. From four o’clock 
until bed-time is ample time in which to ruin the habits of boys 
and girls when their whereabouts is known neither to father nor 
mother. The school takes no charge of the children during these 
hours; the overlooking belongs to the home. While the teacher’s 
infinence reaches far out and into these hours, the power of 
home is requisite for safety. My official duties bring me in inti- 
mate relations with boys and girls. Often I am compelled to 
know more than I would of their domestic life. Denver is no 
better nor worse than other cities. All the power of the school 
authorities cannot save boys and girls from harm when un- 
healthful influences are permitted to surround them out of 
school-hours. The schools promise, and are able to preserve and 
protect the character of every child committed to their care, 
but only with the help, support, and codperation of the home. 
When teacher and parent are working together in the educa- 
tion of the pupil he goes not astray. AARON GOVE. 

Denver, Col., 1883. 


** FREE-WILL.” 


Please give us some light on the article quoted from the 
Century, in your issue of 10th inst., which says: 

‘* A doctrine that denies free-will, and makes a man only a 
bundle of appetites and impulses and propensities, whose law 
is in themselves, destroys not only religion and morality, — it 
destroys also the foundations of education, and makes disci- 
pline a solecism. A logical deduction from it is the notion 
that pupils should study only what they like to study, and 
when they like to study; and that children should do only 
what they like to do, and when they like to do it.” 

Are there not some very wild assertions here? We are now 
living in a rational age, an age in which mere assertions or 


for facts. If ‘‘free-will’’ is an established truth, or if it is a 
truth even not established, how can a doctrine that simply 
‘‘denies”’ it work any harm? In this age of thought, the 
mere denial of a thing sets aside no truth. A simple denial 
without proof is valueless. I cannot understand how denying 
free-will can destroy religion or morality, or anything else; and 
how it can shake the “‘ foundations of education,”” much less 
destroy it, is a mystery to me. 

From the tenor of the article quoted, it would be implied 
that “‘ free-will’’ is not established; and if not,—and it could 
be established that such a thing does not exist,—then it would 
follow from the logic of this article that Christianity, morality, 
and education do not exist. Further, the conclusion of the 
article is not in harmony with the first part. If pupils cannot 
‘study what they like to study,” then their “ free-will”’ is set 
aside, and, in consequence, their education is destroyed; this 
is what the article says. Give us something solid to feed on. 
We can stand strong meat, and shall be obliged to the Century 
for all the good things possible, J. Farmpanxs. 


Springfleld, Mo., 1888. 


negations go for little, and we are all hungering and thirsting | P° 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


THE SHIP ‘‘ CONSTITUTION.” 

No. 368. The ship “Constitution” was built in Boston, 
and was begun in 1794, when Congress authorized the building 
of six frigates, none to carry less than 38 guns. The ‘ Con- 
stitution was to carry 44 guns. She was used in fighting the 
pirates in the Mediterranean in 1803, and was Commodore 
Preble’s flag-ship. She did good service in the war of 1812, 
and captured the ‘‘Guerriere” when under the command of 
Captain Hull, and the “ Java’’ when under the command of 
Capt. William Bainbridge, the “ Pictou,” “Cayne,” and “ Le- 
vant” under Captain Stewart. From that time Ironsides ” 
has been held in reverence by American people. Many years 
ago, when the Navy Department talked of tearing her to 
pieces and selling her timbers, Dr. O. W. Holmes wrote his 
poem beginning, ‘*‘ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down,” which 
had such effect upon the public mind that she was saved. The 
‘Constitution’? is now at Kittery Navy Yard, Maine, where 
she has been repaired, and will be ready for commission as a 
receiving-ship in two weeks, and probably will be used as a 
training-ship also. This last I learned from one of my teach- 
ers, who saw her a week ago, and talked with the ship carpen- 
ter. G. L. Mors (12 years old). 

Farm School, Boston, May, 1883. 


DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


analysis of the rule for division of fractions. 

Rule.—Invert the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. 

If a number is divided by unity, the quotient is the dividend. 

If the divisor is less than unity, the quotient is as many 
times the dividend as the divisor is smaller. 

If the dividend is divided by a fractional unit, the quotient 
is as many times the dividend as there are units in the denom- 
inator of the fractional unit. . 

If the divisor consists of more than one fractional unit, the 
former quotient is as many times too large as there are frac- 
tional units, and is corrected by multiplying the denominator 
of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor. Hence the 
inversion. D. E. H. CARLETON, 

West Newbury, Mass., May, 1883. 


QUERIES. 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 

If a hoop is made to slide up on its axis, and if it is revolved 
rapidly, it will assume the form of a heart, receding from a 
point at the top, bulging out at the base at both sides, curving 
upward and inward at the middle point of the base. May it 
not be that the earth assumes this shape? if not, why? If the 
hypothesis is correct, would this not account for the masses of 
land in the northern hemispheres and the great bodies of water 
in the southern hemispheres? Would not the revolution of 
the earth upon its axis tend to drive the water into the south- 
ern hemispheres ? O. A. 8. 

Wheeling, W. Va., May, 1883. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Several eminent English geologists think that Wales is to 
be the new Eldorado. Small pieces of gold washed away from 
the hillsides have been found in the valleys of Lianelityr. 


— Dr. W. H. Stone pronounces stammering a disease of 
modern civilization, and states that Livingstone never met 
with it among the savage tribes of Africa. Statistics show 
that in civilized countries two persons stammer in every 
thousand. 

— The well-known Parisian editor, M. Moigno, has written 
& paper on the synthesis of the heavens and the earth. In this 
he makes the deduction that everything originated from ether, 
which first generated hydrogen. ‘To an impuisation of ether 
he attributes the existence throughout the universe of the 
action of gravitation. 

— In the opinion of the Scientific American there is a possi- 
bility that the wonderful comet of 1812 may make its reappear- 
ance before the year closes. Encke computed for this comet a 
period of about 70 years. If his computation be correct it may 
suddenly flame forth in the heavens at any moment. A more 
rigorous investigation of the comet’s path has recently been 
completed by MM. Schulhof and Bosseri that gives a period of 
73 years. They have fixed upon the 3d of September, 1884, for 
the next perihelion passage. 

— The sum of £500 has been offered as a preraium by Mr. 
Ellis Lever, of England, to any one either in or out of the 
United Kingdom who shall, during the present year, invent a 
rtabie electric or other lamp ‘‘ which working-miners can 
conveniently carry from place to place in the mine, and which 
will not, under any circumstances whatever, cause an explo- 
sion of =. Further Ler can be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Thomas Bart, M.P., president of the Miners’ National 
Union, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 

— Here is one way of conveying to the mind some idea of 
what a million years really is, Take a narrow strip of paper. 
an inch broad or more, and 83 feet 4 inches in length, and 
stretch it along the wall of a large hall, or around the walls of 
an apartment somewhat over 20 feet square. Recall to mem- 
ory the days of your boyhood, so as to get some adequate con- 
ception of what a period of a hundred years is. Then mark 
off from one of the ends of the strip one-teuth of an inch. 
The one-tenth of the inch will then represent one hundred 
years, and the entire length of the strip a million years. 

— A torpedo-boat has just been satisfactorily tried at Con- 
stantinople, in which a Siemens electro-motor drives two screw- 
propellers in the rear of the boat. The vessel is cigar-shaped, 
and moves under water at the rate of eight knots an hour. Its 
path is traced in the daytime by a wire which projects above 
the surface, and is followed by a telescope ; in the night, by a 
lantern baving an opening only toward the shore, and a light 
too feeble to betray itself to the enemy by pre rong Re 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—The Brooklyn bridge was formally and suc- 
cessfully opened to the public Thursday, with appropriate cer- 
emonies.. Orations were delivered by the Hon. Abram S 
Hewitt and the Rev. R. S. Storrs. A grand pyrotechnic dis- 
play occurred in the evening, followed by a public reception to 
the President and other distinguished guests.——A mob of 
women, composed of the wives and daughters of the striking 
miners in St. Clair county, Ill, marched to the Rose Hill and 
Reineke’s mines, Monday, and forced the men at work in these 
places to desist.——The Government has forbidden the land- 
ing of a party of Mormon paupers now on the way from Switz- 
erland to New York.——A victory by General Crook over the 
Apache Indians at Guacanope, Sierra Madres, Mexico, is re- 
ported. 

Russia.—The coronation of the Czar was successfully ac- 
complished at Moscow, Sunday, an imperial banquet in the 
palace of the ancient czars concluding the ceremonies, A 
manifesto was issued granting conditional pardon to the Poles, 
and remitting penalties for numerous non-political offences, 
It is estimated that the cost attending the coronation will reach 
$10,000,000. The Grand Dake Michael has been appointed a 
member of the council of ministers, and the Grand Duke Alexis 
admiral-in-chief of the navy. 

Italy.—The Vatican, in its reply to the note of Prussia, 
complains that while its request for explanations relative to 
the jurisdiction of bishops and the training of priests was un- 
answered, Prussia suddenly made new demands. The Vat- 
ican declines to consider any new proposals until an agreement 
has been reached on matters first mooted. 

Madagascar.— The French troops have captured several 
military posts in Madagascar, and the custom-house at Ma- 
junga has been seized by Admiral Pierre. A French column 
in Senegal has been driven back by the hostile natives. 

Great Britain —More arrests have been made at Castlebar, 
Ireland, in connection with the County Mayo conspiracy. 
The five dynamite conspirators recently apprehended at Liver- 
pool have been committed for trial. 

China.— Advices state that China will not interfere in the 
present conflict between France and Tonquin, but she does not 
admit the right of France to conquer the province. 

Roumania.—It is reported that a conspiracy to kill Prince 
Karl at the opening of the next session of Parliament has been 
discovered at Bucharest, and that several conspirators have 
been arrested. 

France.—Edouard Laboulaye, the well-known French jurist, 
is dead, aged 72 years. 

South America.—The reported treaty of peace between Chili 
and Peru is officially confirmed. 


Owine to the unusual pressure upon our columns 
his week, the reports of the meetings of. the New-Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association and the Worcester 
Co, Teachers’ Association are deferred until next week. 


Al ditional railroad arrangements for New England, to 
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Hoyt, of Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Rast, Cor. Sec. Freed- 


Tux papers to be given before the “ Department of 
Higher Instruction ” of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Saratoga, will be by Prest. W. W. Folwell, 
LL.D.,—topic, “ Present Outlook of the Higher Educa- 
tion”; C.K. Adams, LL.D., Prof. of History and Dean 
of the School of Political Science, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor,—topic, “Schools of Political Science, 
—what should they Aim to Accomplish? and also a 
paper by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. Prof. Otto Fuchs, principal of Massa- 
chusetts State Normal Art School, Boston, Mass., will 
open the discussion of the paper by Professor Miller of 
Philadelphia, to be given before the Department of In- 
dustrial Education. For other announcements see THE 
JouRNAL of May 24, page 329. 


We are authorized to announce the following ad- 


persons attending the great educational meetings at 
Saratoga and Fabyan’s: 

I. Via Boston and Albany Railroad: Boston to Sar- 
atoga and return, via Albany, tickets good for continu- 
ous passage, going July 3 to 9 inclusive, returning July 
8 to 13 inclusive; rate, $6.50. 

South Framingham to Saratoga and return, $6.50. 


II. Via Boston and Albany Railroad: Boston to 
Saratoga (good July 3 to 9); Saratoga to Fabyan’s via 
Rutland, ete., July 9 to 13; Fabyan’s to Boston via 
North Conway, July 14 to August 8; rate, $14.00. 

Tickets will be sold at 232 Washington street, Boston, 
and at Boston and Albany depots. 

W. E. Sxetpon, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc. 


Tue Natronat Epvucation AssemB ty will hold its 
second annual session at Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 9, 
10,11, and 12. The conductor, Rev. Dr. J. C. Hart- 
zell, of New Orleans, makes the following general an- 
nouncement,— a complete program will be furnished 
later: “ The purpose of these annual assemblies is to 
bring together, upon the same platform, prominent rep- 
resentatives of popular education, irrespective of section, 
church, or political party; to awaken and direct public 
sentiment in favor of enlarged National, State, and 
Church efforts for the education and elevation of the 
illiterate masses of our country.” 

Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania will preside at the 
first session, and the opening address will be delivered 
by Gen. John Eaton, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
The chief subjects of discussion during the sessions of 
the Assembly will be: 


1, National Aid to Common Schools. The National Com- 
mittee, of which Bishop Simpson is chairman, wil! report its 
work for the past year, and the conditions and prospects of 
securing national aid to common schools will be discussed. 
Papers and addresses will be delivered by United States Sena- 
tor Biair of New Hampshire, J udge Tourgee of Philadelphia, 
Dr. W. R. Waiteof Washington, Dr. Wickersham, and po me 
Prominent men from the Southern States will discuss the atti- 
tude of the South toward this movement. 


2. The Negro in America. Among those who will give pa- 

and addresses on this subject, are Frederick Dougias, 

ishop H. W. Warren of Atianta, Ga., Dr. Ward, editor of the 
Independent, and Dr. Hamilton of Boston. 

8. The Mormon Question. Upon this question papers and 
addresses will be given by Bish Wiley of the Methodist 
Church, aoe. Tente of Utah, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, Rev. Dr. Kendall of New York, Sec. of the Presby- 
terian Home Missionary Board, and others. 


4. The Indian Question. The discussion of this question 
will be by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk of New York, Bishop Whipple 
of Minnesota, Captain Pratt of Carlisle, Pa, Bishop Coxe of 
New York, Herbert Welsh, Esq., and Henry Pancoast, ™ 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, Sec. of Woman’s Na- 
—— Indian Association, and Dr. Sheldon Jackson of New 

or 

5. A conference will be held of missionary teachers and 

, who have labored in the South from the North 
since the war. 


6. The Sunday of the Assembly, Aug. 12, will open with an 
educational love-feast, or religious conference aodtings and 
be followed during the day with addresses and sermons bear- 
ing upon the different phases of Christian education, by prom- 
ae lk men representing the leading denominations of 


Among those who are engaged, in addition to those alread 
named, to be present and participate in some one of the differ. 
ent sessions of the Assembly, are the following : Bishop 
Mathew Simpson of the Methodist Church; Rey. A. D. Mayo 
of Boston; Rev. Dr. Strieby, Sec. of the American Missionary 
Association; Rev. Drs. Morehouse and Allen of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society; Rev. O. H. Tiffany of New York; 
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, iety Methodist Church; Hon. B. Peters of the 
Rev. Dr. A. K. Kyziett of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Cushing of Rochester, Rev. Dr. B. K. Pierce, edit- 
tor Zion’s Herald, Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler of New York, Drs. 
L. H. Bugbee and I. C. Pershing of Pittsburgh, Rev. Dr. Car- 
roll of the New York Independent, Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
of Chicago, Rev. Dr. Moss, prest. Indiana University; Presi- 
dent Warren of Boston University, Dr. Bicknell of Tax Jour- 
NAL oF EpvucatTion, Boston, Wm. E. Sheldon, Sec. of Na- 


ational Educational Association. 


Tue civil service commission have brought forth a 
report of twenty-three rules for examination which, with 
some verbal changes, will probably be adopted. There 
certainly can be no objection on the score of the diffi- 
culty of the tests. Fair penmanship and ordinary gram- 
mar-school knowledge of arithmetic and the use of the 
English language, with the elements of the geography, 
history, and government of the United States, good 
health, moral character and exemption from drunken- 
ness constitute the qualifications of candidates for the 
offices included in this act. Already the politicians are 
predicting the failure of the whole scheme of reform 
civil service, and there is little doubt that, in various 
ways, the present preliminary scheme will be baffled in 
its operations, and possibly captured and used for parti- 
san ends. But of one thing the political worker may 
be assured. The people of this country propose to take 
their national and local governments out of the hands 
of ring politicians and administer them for the public 
good. It is a great enterprise, requiring a generation 
for its accomplishment, and will have its ups and downe. 
But the people will have their way and will make a polit- 
ical cemetery of any party or class of men who seriously 
propose, directly or indirectly, to resist or evade the 
public will in this most righteous design. 


SUPERINTENDENT HARRINGTON AND 
THE JOURNAL. 


In his remarks on our review of the New Bedford 
school report, Supt. Harrington does injustice to us and 
himself. We certainly labored to place our motive for 
the review beyond question. In all that concerns the 
practical work of school-keeping and supervision, as 
it appears in the New Bedford report, we rendered sin- 
cere testimony to the untiring labors and great energy 
of the Superintendent. No man could wish for a nobler 
monument to his professional capacity than the public 
schools of New Bedford. We wish Supt. Harrington 
would dismiss every suspicion of an unfriendly spirit or 
a double motive in ourcriticism. We repeat,—what we 
supposed was evident, —that the only enemy of our 
good Superintendent is a literary faculty that runs so 
easily into exaggeration, and writes things so readily 
out of their relations, that it works inevitable miscon- 
ception concerning every important communication on 
educational affairs that comes from his pen. In his 


port, this chronic habit of exaggerating special defects 
until they obscure the general features of educational 
system is too apparent. Indeed, in this respect Supt. 
Harrington is a distinguished example of a fault too 
common in the public deliverance of teachers. The 
whole life of the faithful teacher is so intense, concen- 
trated and shut up to the vivid observation of special 
topics or peculiar phases of personality, that it requires 
great self-control to speak in public of any particular 
topic without over-emphasis, and a violation of a just 
estimate. Of course, we expect this one-sided, violent, 
and distorted habit in the political press, and on the re- 
form platform. We are not surprised that plenty of 
“eminent” people endorse Supt. Harrington’s exagger- 
ated and morbid diagnosis, because a great many eminent 
people have just that habit of dealing with topics of pub- 
lic interest. But at present the one great want of our 
educational life is sobriety, moderation, and round-about 
justice in all who assume to criticise or propose to re- 
form. And no class is capable of inflicting so much 


the | mage, especially on our public school affairs, as emi 


nent school-men,like our Superintendent, when they rush 
into print with comment and condemnation so violent 
that it destroys the justice and obscures the motive of 
the effort. For this and no other reason have we 
undertaken to protest and expose the radical unsound- 
ness of that portion of the New Bedford report in which 


Rev. Drs. Upham, Bitz, and Crooks, of D Shosegiens 
Seminary ; . Dre. J. M. Walden, W. Joyce, and 8. 


our Superintendent’s literary steed runs away with its 


former lecture on Oral Instruction, as in the present re- 
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master, at imminent risk of destroying the vehicle which 
is the honorable evidence of a faithful service in behalf 
of the children through many years. 

The same habit of exaggeration and literary inability 
to see a plain point breaks out in our Superintendent’s 
imputation of a crooked motive in associating his report 
with the names of certain opponents of the public 
school. Neither Bishop McQuaid nor Gail Hamilton 
will suspect Supt. Harrington of sympathy with their 
hostility to the common school. But they and numbers 
like them will take vast “comfort” in the fact that an 
eminent Superintendent of schools, in a model Massa- 
chusetts city, has written a report which, read as public 
documents are usually read, confirms their most damag- 
ing assertions. The clerical point against the schools 
is their “ godlessness ;” the practical point is their “ shift- 
lessness ;” and the political point, as illustrated by Gov. 
Butler, is their outragous injustice in dealing with the 
poorer classes of children. On each of these points, 
Supt. Harrington has delivered himself in a way that 
plays directly into the hands of the class of critics with 
whom he has no real sympathy; as in his lecture on 
Oral Instruction he was welcomed by every “ eminent ” 
fossil in New England. Carlisle says, —“ No man was 
ever written down by anybody but himself.” The habit 
of too many of our distinguished school men of exagger- 
ated criticisms of defects in our public education, of 
which our Superintendent’s report is an aggravated 
example, is far more injurious to the schools than the 
assault of any number of professional and notorious 
enemies. 

We have no intention of getting involved with Supt. 
Harrington in a controversy of grammatical construction. 
We understood him to say that the American people 
are relying on mental culture for the preservation of 
American institutions, and that this idea is becoming 
incarnate in our public school system, which as a conse- 
quence, by the confession of its own teachers, is losing 
its power of. character-training and has no moral force. 
We now understand the Superintendent to withdraw 
that charge against our public schools, and to confine 
himself to the somewhat trite remark, that mental educa- 
tion has no inherent moral force. Even on this point 
we join issue. If by mental education we are to under- 
stand, not merely an aimless mental beating of the air, 
but a genuine effort at mental discipline and the acqui- 
sition of correct knowledge, we assert that such effort 
is born of moral force and accompanied by moral 
agencies at every step, and is only successful because of 
its inherent moral character. Before Agassiz, Tyndal, 
or Gray can move a step in scientific investigation, 
there must be, as the moving power, an inherent rever- 
ence for truth and a determination to obtain and abide 
by it at all hazards. Without this, science is only 
another name for bottomless scepticism. At every step 
in this process the true scientific student must con- 
stantly practice the most severe and difficult of the 
moral virtues: conservation, self-control, unselfishness, 
patience, persistence, reverence for the truth, and a 
judicial habit, which is only another name for the finest 
balancing of all the moral faculties. Supt. Harrington 
should leave the denunciation of mental education to 
the bishops and the weaker brethren among the moral- 
ists. But he is discussing our public-school system in 
his report, and the drift of his exaggerated statement 
confirms the assertion that our common school is im- 
moral at best and a failure in the character-training of 
the children, and against that assertion we enter our 
protest on every fit occasion. 

Indeed, in the greater part of his review, our super- 
intendent is found in the attitude of an honest man 
starting back indignant and alarmed at the spectre 
raised by his own exaggerated and morbid rhetorical 
exercise. We are glad to have brought such a man to 
a realizing sense of the position in which he may be 
Placed by his own unrestrained literary faculty. We 
have no doubt that the thought in his mind was to 
make a vigorous protest against that worship of mental 
superiority which, certainly, is a disagreeable feature of 
cultivated life in certain circles, especially in New Eng- 
land ; to emphasize the importance of character-training ; 
to speak a good word in behalf of the effort to inaugu- 
rate the era of skilled labor and marry the brain to the 
hand; and, incidentally, to remind the philanthropists 
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of Massachusetts that there are other things beside com- 
pulsory education necessary to the children of oper- 
atives. But in doing this be has been betrayed into 
drawing a picture of our educational life, which is, at 
best, a well-meant caricature, and, at worst, will be used 
by the enemies of public schools for their own purposes. 
We cheerfully accept his earnest protestations of a 
fidelity which nobody who knows him can question, but 
entreat him to “hold in” when he again gives to the 
public a criticism on the achievements and the needs of 
American education. 

Supt. Harrington touches the center when he asks, 
“Are the American people, consciously or unconsciously, 
relying on mental education for the preservation of their 
Sree institutions?” and says, truly, that “ mere denials 
will not answer the question.” Neither will the off- 
hand assertions of a British philosopher, a pronounced 
opponent of State education, after a few weeks of visit- 
ing, chiefly among his own disciples, in our country. 
The question is to be answered, not by a registry of the 
opinions in literary clubs, in circles of materialistic 
science, or even in schools and universities, farther than 
they illustrate the general sentiment of the people. By 
the American people, we understand, all people who are 
heartily in sympathy with the Union and republican 
institutions; and that means the overwhelming majority 
in every section of ourcountry. Within the past twenty- 
five years we have been largely observant of American 
life in the New England, Middle, and Western States, 
and for three years past have enjoyed unusual opportu- 
nities for the study of Southern life in its most intimate 
relations. Just now there is a growing desire for the 
development of school-life through the Southern States, 
which amounts to a revival resembling the great popu- 
lar movement in New England forty years ago under 
Horace Mann. But no sensible man that we have come 
across down South has betrayed symptoms of this 
American rabies for mental education, attributed to our 
people by Mr. Herbert Spencer. What the better sort 
of people of both races in the South mean when they 
demand universal education and declare it the safeguard 
of Republican institutions, is no such absurdity as that 
the best school or the highest intelligence can alone save 
aman ora State. They mean that, without such edu- 
cation, the home will become degraded, religion will 
droop to superstition, labor will remain unskilled and 
unprofitable, society will be vulgar, morality become 
weak and capricious, and our public life exposed to all 
the evils that wait upon an ignorant constituency. 
They mean that the present deplorable mental condition 
of vast numbers of these lower orders of people is not 
only a curse to the ignorant, but a constant temptation 
to the fraud, violence, and public and private folly and 
sin of every sort that fill the souls of every true Chris- 
tian Southern man with sorrow and dismay. They de- 
mand intelligent homes, churches, industries, society 
and politics, as the essential condition of municipal, 
State, and national success. And what our Southern 
friends so wisely demand is equally true of the North. 
Every little town in Massachusetts, no less than every 
State of the North, knows, by sad experience, that igno- 
rance is a poison that will vitiate every institution and 
destroy the grandest opportunity of republican success. 
But no people, spite of all superficial indications to the 


contrary, has a firmer grip on every worthy institution 
and agency than the States that make the most of the 
public school and spend most freely for every depart- 
ment of education. We can understand that a philoso- 
pher as full of crotchets as Herbert Spencer should fail 
to discover this especial characteristic of the American 
people. But we are suprised that the superintendent 
of the New Bedford schools should accept thir narrow 
judgment, expatiate through “six pages and a-half” to 
prove the charge, and fail to see that his own town, in 
its every-day life, is a standing object-lesson in disproof. 
Our denial is not an ipse dixit, but the result of the 
experience of a pretty extensive observation and study 
of all classes and sections of our American people ; and we 
rejoice that we are not compelled to believe our country- 
men so deluded as to rely on mental culture for the 
preservation of the national life. 


_ . Henry B. Carrington, U. S. A., will address the 
Newport, Vt., June 1, upon Methods of 
Teaching United States History.” He is well known to his- 
torical students as author of Battles of the American Revolu- 
tion, to which he devoted thirty years of labor, having had 
access to British, French, and Hessian archives, under official 


sanction, in his European visite. 
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— The Committee on Teachers,—Geo. H. Twiss, chairman,— 
of the Columbus (O.) public schools hits one rusty old nail a 
decisive blow on the head when it writes: ‘‘ To help friend or 


neighbor to a salaried position, at the expense of our neighbor's 
children, is the exercise of a kindness akin toacrime.”’ Amen! 


— We sat at a hotel table a fortnight with a queer old fellow, 
who seasoned every dinner with one little joke, which never 
seemed to become “flat, stale, and unprofitable”’ to himeelf. 
He was a lover of buttermilk, and the joke consisted in writ- 
ing the word “ buttermilk ”’ with his pencil on the bill of fare, 
and then stirring up all the colored waiters in hearing with a 
tremendous show of indignation on being informed that no 
buttermilk was to be had. A good many of our educational 
reformers seem to have taken lessons in the same school. Each 
has some pet antidote for all the ills of our present school- 
keeping, and his “‘ reform movement ”’ consists in the reformer 


writing his little receipt for the millennium in every course of 
study, from the kindergarten to the university, and then rush- 
ing into print with a periodical noise of high winds and man 

waters on being told that the thing is not taught in that rien § 


— We heard of an “institute ’ that was organized after an 
original method. At 10 a.m., on a certain day, an ancient 
pedagogue called a crowd of fifty country teachers to order, in 
the county court-house. The forenoon was spent in that mys- 
terious process called ‘‘ organizing”; i. ¢., twenty educational 
orators made twenty useless “ motions’’ and fired off twenty 
premeditated orations upon the afflicted crowd. This tangle 
was interrupted by the dinner-bell from the neighboring hotel, 
upon which a ‘‘ Committee on Permanent Organization” was 
hustled together, and the institute adjourned till 2.00 p, m. 
Anywhere from 2.00 to 3.00 p. m. the institute reassembled, 
heard the report of their ‘‘ Committee on Permanent Organi- 
tion,’’ listened, ence more, to twenty amendments, supported 
by bursts of pedagogic eloquence, only interrupted by the 
whistle of the engine announcing that the train waited. Then, 
in two minutes, the ‘‘ permanent organization’ was effected, 
and the institute adjourned, to meet in the same place six 
months hence. Herein was masculine superiority glorified, 


and feminine docility tested in a way that even Dr. Morgan 
Dix might approve. We would suggest that, at the adjourned 
meeting, the twenty-five female ’’ teachers who looked on at 
that masterly incubation be permitted to ‘‘run the machine”’ 
and do a littie institute work. 


— It isto be hoped that, in due time, our whole system of 
school exhibitions and closing exercises will be reconstructed 
according to the radical ideas of the New Education. In the 
majority of our better sort of schools we are working natural 
methods of instruction. But, when we come up on graduation- 
day, we fall back upon the old-time humbuggery of setting up 
our boys, in their first dress-coats, and the girls in party dress, 
to spout orations, essays, and poems, manufactured out of a 
brain not yet in the literary period, — the productions them- 
selves, too often, a compromise between the pedantry of the 
teacher and the emptiness of the pupil. The average exhibi- 
tion or graduation-exercise is a pretentious sham, representing 
nothing which the school has really accomplished, but a 
strained effort to do what nobody has a right to demand from 
young people in their circumstances. A series of exercises 
illustrating our improved methods of instruction and manage- 
ment could be made far more interesting to a popular audience 
than the ordinary routine for such occasions, besides affording 
a much-needed opportunity for showing the people what a 
model school really is. Why not set the stage on this occasion 
to represent an actual school, and, for one night let the dear 
people look in upon the institution they are required to sup- 
port ? 

— One of the remarkable women in Southern school-work is 
Mrs. Truesdale of Alabama. Mrs. Truesdale was an Ohio 
woman, who married down South before 1860, and was found 
on the side of the Union, in the mountains of Alabama, at the 
breaking out of the war. Being a person of remarkable abil- 
ity, with unpopular sentiments, she was accused of being a 
“spy,” and various other enormities. But, somehow, she 
emerged from the great conflict unharmed, save in fortune, 
and at once engaged in the instruction of the poverty-stricken 
drift of negro humanity that everywhere cumbered the ground 
around her. For years the devoted woman toiled at this 
hopeless work, ‘‘ despised and rejected ” of her own kind, liv- 
ing by working a little farm with her own hands, and once re- 
duced to going barefoot and eating birds’ eggs. But matters 
brightened, and the people of the county found out what she 
was doing. Of course the rough crowd paid her the first at- 
tention, and, one night, two hundred mischievous boys put on 
masks and paid a visit to the old lady, announcing, with dia- 
bolical yells, that ‘‘ they had come to send her to the moon.”’ 
She told them she was ready to go anywhere, provided that, 
when she got there, she could find a school-house and the 
American flag to hoist over it; but, meanwhile, she affection- 
ately reminded the crowd that it was near midnight, and high 
time that boys of their size were abed, offering her services as 


serve built her a handsome school-house, which she obstinateiy 
refuses to occupy for a private residence, to escape miscon- 


is of that sort of woman that the Catholic church has always 
crowned with a halo, glorifying sacrifice for the poor and lowly, 
and doing honor to the finest womanhood tested in the fire of 
the service of God and man. It would be a graceful thing for 
new Alabama to join hands with new Ohio, and add a parson- 


age for this priestess in the church of the ‘“‘ New Education,” 


grandmother to assign them to this peaceful destiny. So the 
work grew till, last year, her old friends in the Western Re- | 


struction, and still abides under her own humble roof. She - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tux Baptism IN Fire: The Privilege and Hope of the Church 
iatall Ages. By Charles E. Smith, with an introductory 


note by Rev. A tus H. Strong, D.D., president of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. Boston : Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


This volume is one that will greatly interest scholars and 
divines upon a doctrine few have discussed. It would be pos- 
sible to count upon the fingers of one hand the really valuable 
works which have been written upon it, while our largest libra- 
ties would hardly contain the volumes from various hands 
devoted to the investigation, analysis, and explanation of other 
points of Christian belief. The present volume can be com- 
mended with confidence to all thoughtful Christian readers. 
It is characterized by an earnest, practical spirit, and will 
prove a powerful aid to those who have devoted themselves to 
religious inquiry. The ideas upon which it is based were first 
expressed in a series of sermons and addresses delivered by the 
author to his congregation during a period of intense religious 
interest, two or three years ago. In 1881 Mr. Smith published 
what now forms part of one of the early chapters, as an ar- 
ticle in the Baptist Weekly, under the title of ‘‘ The Baptism 
of Fire.”” It created wide attention, and an immediate call 
for further treatment of the subject by the same nand. The 
result of that call is embodied in the work before us. Presi- 
dent Strong, whose attainments as a Biblical scholar are as 
well known as his theological soundness, says in his Introduc- 
tion to this volume: “I can cordially introduce it to the Chris- 
tian public, with the assurance that it will be found a helpful 
contribution to the study of an all-important theme, and a 
means of stimulating those who love Christ to greater earnest- 
ness of desire and prayer for the bestowal of His promised 


Spirit.” 


Tue Freepom or Fairs. By Rev. Theodore T. Munger, 
author of On the Threshold: Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 

These 400 pages are brimful of fresh, vigorous, elevated 
thought, expressed in clear and earnest language,—a prefatory 
essay on “‘The New Theology’’ and seventeen sermons on 
themes especially prominent in the thought of to-day. The 
Christian Union has answered an inquirer who was searching 
for some one to tell him, in ten words, what the new theology 
is by quoting, ‘‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty,’’—just ten words. Mr. Munger’s essay in this book may 
be regarded as a sermon on this text. The author’s aim is to 
state, both negatively and positively, some of the main features 
of “The New Theology.”” He has done this so cleverly that 
no longer can the charge of vagueness be preferred against it. 
The new theology,—falsely so called,—(1) ‘‘ Does not propose 
to do without a theology;” (2) “It does not part with the his- 
toric faith of the Church ;” (3) “‘ It does not reject the specified 
doctrines of the Church of the past;’’ (4) “It is not pervaded 
by a spirit of denial, but is constructive; (5) ‘It is not dis- 
posed to find a field of organization outside of existing churches. 
But it does (1) “‘ Claim for itself a somewhat larger and broader 
use of the reason than has been accorded to theology;”’ (2) “‘It 
seeks to interpret the Scriptures in what may be called a more 
natural way; (3) ‘‘ It seeks to replace an excessive individu- 
ality by a truer view of the solidarity of the race;’’ (4) ‘It 
recognizes a new relation to natural science;’’ (5) ‘‘ It offers a 
contrast to the old, in claiming for itself a wider study of 
man; (6) “‘It recognizes the necessity of a restatement of 
belief in the doctrine of Last Things.’’ These topics are dis- 
cussed with so much candor and Christian sympathy that the 
reader is at once charmed with the writer, his subject and his 
essay. No progressive Christian thinker can afford to lose the 


reading of this book. 


Tae Maeazine or Ant. June, 1883. Vol.VI..No.7. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, 35 cents single 
number; yearly subscription, $3.50. 

This charming magazine comes to hand with an unusually 
rich table of contents. The full-page frontispiece is ‘‘ Rosa 
Triplex,” drawn by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The illustrated 
articles are Bastien-Lepage, Painter and Psychologist, by W. 
C. Brownell; ‘A Modern Cosmopolis,” San Francisco, by Rob- 
ert Loais Stevenson, with five engravings; ‘‘ Home Beauty,” a 
poem, by Austin Dobson, illustrated by Kate Greenaway ; 
“Women at Work,’’ Decoration, by Leader Scott; “‘ Virtu- 
osity,” from the picture of W. J. Moxtius; ‘‘ More About Ben- 
venuto Cellini, with four engravings; ‘‘ The Girl Student in 
Paris,” by Alice Greene; “ Out-of-Doors in Surrey,” (L.), by H. 
E. Ward, with six engravings by Barrand; “The Lugano 
Frescoes,” by Catherine Duncan; “Andreas Hofer at Inons- 
briick,” from the picture by Franz Defregger; ‘‘ Musical Instru- 
ments as Works of Art,’”’ by John Leyland, with four engrav- 
ings; ‘‘ Ultrimus Romanorum,” with four engravings; the 
Chronicle of Art, and American Art Notes. 

Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


Those who have followed the “Kathie Stories” from the 
beginning, will find in this closing volume the same portrayal 
of natural girl-life, in its crowning interest of marriage, that 
has made the series so popular. One can find no suggestion 
of the daring American girl that is held up to criticism in 
modern novels, in this innocent, simple-hearted, maidenly 
little woman that Miss Douglass has pictured for us in this 
home-loving Kathie, who keeps her genuineness unspoiled 
through all temptations. Whatever may be said of the rarity, 
or prevalence, of this model girl-type, it is a welcome relief to 
find a book for young people so healthful in tone and so abso- 


lutely safe as is this volume, dealing with the sacredness of 
love and marriage, with delicate touch and honest sentiment, 
yet wholly free from sentimentalism. 


Geo. Matheson, D D.; My Emotional Life, by Rev. Preb. Chad- 
k, D.D ; My Body, by Prof. W. G. Blaike, D.D.; My Aids 
the Life, Dean Boyle. Each volume contains 


" tly bound in cloth, red edges; price, 40 cents 
pool Erie series will consist of about twelve volumes in all. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Passenger Department of the Pennslyvania Railroad 
Co. issues a charmingly-illustrated summer note-book, Cape 
Map to Atlantic City. It is full of interesting information to 
the tourist. 

— There are two essays in this week’s Critic,—one on ‘‘ The 
Obsolescence of Barrel-Organ Poetry,” the other on the 
“Spanish-American Poet and Patriot,’’ Jules Arboleda. Miss 
Dora Read Goodale contributes a poem, ‘* In May.” 

— The Biographer, illustrated, is a new monthly published 
at 23 Park Row, New York; price, 25 cents for single copies; 
$2.50 per year. It gives interesting sketches of men and wo- 
men eminent in all departments of active life. It meets a 
want in furnishing particulars of the life of persons whose 
names are found in the current newspapers. 

— M. L. Holbrook & Co,, New York, have just published a 
valuable work on Deep Breathing as a means of promoting |}00 
the art of song, and of curing weaknesses and affections of the | stantly 
throat and lungs, especially consumption, by Sophia Marquise wack as 
A. Ciccolina. Illustrated. Translated from the German by 
Edgar 8S. Werner. Price, 50 cents. The author claims that 
deep breathing helps us to a more perfect and complete living. 


— Dexter A. Hawkins, A.M., of the New-York Bar, has 
published an address delivered at the reunion of the alumni of 
Bridgton Academy, and also before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni 
Association of New York, on “ The Relation of Education to 
Wealth and Morality, and to Pauperism and Crime.” Itis a 
timely presentation upon this vital topic, now agitating the 
edueators of the country. He ably maintains that ‘‘ Universal 
education tends to universal morality.” For copies, address 
Dexter A. Hawkins, A.M., 111 Broadway, New York. 

— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., have in preparation a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Dulles’s What to do First, which will contain full 
and explicit directions for action in emergencies, sudden ill- 
ness, accidents, poisoning, shocks, etc., and be very much en- 
larged from its original dimensions. New illustrations, very 


carefully drawn, will be added, also a colored plate showing 
the circulation, and how to prevent bleeding to death from 
any breakage of the blood-vessels. 


— An American edition of that thrilling and extraordinary 
book, Underground Russia; Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life, the publication of which created so much 
excitement in England, will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The author, who signs himself 
** Stepniak,’’ the former editor of Land and Liberty, is known 
as one of the leaders among the Revolutionists. His story 


reads like the wildest fiction, though so good an authority as 
Peter Larroff vouches for the writer as competent to set forth 
a true account of this great movement in Russia. 


— Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce that The 
Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes, written by E. E. Brown, which 
has been some time in preparation, is nearly ready. The au- 
thor has been kindly favored by Dr. Holmes with such data as 
will render the volume very full in fresh matter, and authen- 
tic. It will have several illustrations. Imagination, and Other 


Essays, by We? MacDonald, with an Introduction by A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., LL.D., will also be issued in a few days by 
the same firm. Around the Ranch, the new volume in the 
I. F. Series,’ is by Belle Kellogg Towne. 


— The Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., has just 
published the admirable report of Franklin B. Hough, chief of 
Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, on Planting 
Trees on Schooi Grounds. It contains valuable suggestions 
and enforces the advisability of adorning school grounds by 
planting shade and ornamental trees in and around the school- 
houses of the country. The Bureau has also issued No. 4, of 
the “ Circulars of Information on Industrial Art in Schools,” 


by Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia; and ‘* Answers to In- 
uiries About the U. 8S. Bureau of Education: its Work and 
istory’’: prepared under the direction of the Commissioner. 
By Chas. Warren, M.D. 


— Robert Waters, professor of Language and Literature in 
Hoboken (N. J.) Academy, announces for early publication 
the Life of William Cobbett, to which is added his famous 
little English Grammar with notes, under the general title of 
** How to Get On in the World.’”’ There is, perhaps, no mod- 
ern English writer whose style is so pleasing and attractive, so 
vigorous and racy, so calculated to arouse interest and create 
a desire to learn and get on in the world, as that of Wm. Cobbety. 
As a writer, as a master of pure, correct, vigorous, idiomatic 
Saxon-English, he has never been surpassed; and as an in- 
structor of the language which he himself used so thoroughly 
well, he is unquestionably equal to any writer who ever at- 
tempted to teach it. As to his Grammar, it has enabled thou- 
sands who have failed to make head or tail of any other gram- 
mar to master the English language, and to speak and write 
it correctly. 

— The publishing house of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
789 and 741 Broadway, New York, also London and Paris, has 
been reorganized into a Limited Joint-stock Company, under 
the general style of Cassell and Company, Limited. Among 
their recent announcements may be mentioned, Modern Mis- 
sions, Their Trials and Triumphs, by Robert Young, with In- 
troduction by Rev. James H. Wilson, D.D., Edinburgh, con- 
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for next year.——They 
have an interesting literary society at the Agrl ll. Some marked feat. 


great to school property. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLrNo1s.—Miss Olive BE. Coffeen, of Shipman schools, be- 
comes principal of East Champaign for next year.—— Rudolph 
R. Reeder takes charge of Normal Public School next year.—— 
The El meeting of Northern Illinois Teachers’ Assoc., May 15, seems 
to have very ESeresting. Among those taking part in the exercises 
we note the names of Messrs. Powell of Aurora, Walker of Rochelle, 
Forbes of Polo, Kimball of Elgin, Allen of Marengo, Buchanan of Wood- 
stock, Ray of Waukegan, Griffith of Lake Forest, cPherson and Stetson 
of Rockford, Blanchard of Sycamore, Webster of Dixon, and Vaile of 
Chicago. E. E. Brown is the new president, and 8. D. Baldwin vice-pres- 
ident. Among others in attendance.were Flora Pennell of a and 
Messrs. Bostwick of Lena, Sherrill of Belvidere, and Rausford of Black- 
berry. Col. Parker’s address is spoken of as very fine.——-The village of 
Fisher, Champaign Co. has engaged as next year’s principal F. R. Madden 
of Canada, at $50 per month.—At the inter-State collegiate oratorical 
contest, Mx; 3, the representative from Monmouth was the victor. Thus 
two years in succession Illinois takes first prize. Ross, the victor of this 

ear, on his return from Minneapolis received a grand ovation at the 

ands of the students and citizens of Monmouth. At the college chapel 
Mr. Ross delivered the prize oration, and after numerous toasts and 
ms the assembly gathered at a bounteous repast, which was followed 

y yet other toasts. Our prairie State is proud of the success of her col- 
iT boys. We learn that normal seniors do not like the mention this 
oolemen made of a book two of their number were thought to have written. 
Well, let us not say any more about it. 

Joliet has 2,300 pupils in charge of 48 teachers. Supt. Darling is cer- 
tainly a very competent man.——J. V. ooHngh. of the Normal Public 
School, has the offer of a position in Pueblo, Col.——Decatur High School 
has 22 in the graduating class, and nearly half of these are ay f 240 
recent applicants for teachers’ certificates in Knox Co. only five correctly 
solved the following example: The gain is $2.50, the selling price $7.50. 
What is the rate per cent. of gain ?——At the Lake Bluff principals, meet- 
ing, July 10-12, Prof. 8. M. Inglis will are a& paper on “ Discipline in 
> Schools.” The full program be published about first 
of June, 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLLOws, Lemars, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Prof. R. D. Jones, the efficient principal of the 
Guthrie Co. High School, has resigned in order to pursue 
studies in the post-graduate course at Harvard. The trustees have elected 
to the place G.W. Ray, a graduate of Iowa‘Coll. and recently princi 
at Delta.—A. H. Beals takes charge of the schools at Monticello.—tThe 

owing circulation of the Normal Monthly has compelled a farther 

ivision of labor, and Mr. James Edwards has been placed in charge of 
the subscription dept. —— Supt. Gault was recently called back from 
Pueblo by the illness and death of his only child. His many friends sym- 
pathize with him.——The school board at Marshalltown are determined 
to keep ahead of all competition. They have yes | reélected Supt. C, 
P. Rogers for two years, at $1,800. They have added a number of new 
teachers. They have established a training school with a principal ata 
salary of $1,200. Miss Maria Okey, from Lincoln, Ill., who recently 
entered the Marshalltown High School, is proving a most excellent teacher. 
Mias Florence Wright, of Council Bluffs, has been given a principalsbip, 
at $700. The Marshalltown schools are famous all over the State ——The 
First District of lowa Supts. and Teachers’ Assoc. met at Colambus 
Junction May 9and 10. It was very enthusiastic, more so than any ever 
held in that vicinity, 


Kansas.—Supt. L. G. A. Copley, of Clay Center, will con- 
duct the Clay Co. Normal Inst. this summer in July. In Au- 
gust he will conduct the Nemaha Co. Inst., where he also con- 
ducted last year. 


MIcHIGAN.—The graduating class of the Grand Rapids High 
School purpose making the coming commencement one of the 
most memorable events in the history of the school. The 
school numbers 31, all of whom expect to graduate with honor. 
The high school has 230 pupils, and is reported flourishing in 
all its work.———Miss Mary Brown, an enterprising Jackson 
girl, has for two years conducted a night school in one of the 
public buildings. The attendance is good, and the scholars 
orderly and studious. A charge is made of one dollar 
scholar, but none are denied the privileges of the sien te- 
cause of inability to pay. Would not such a school do good 
work in this city ?—[ Adrian Times. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 


MINNESOTA.—The graduating exercises of the Red Wi 
High School will take place June 8; and of the Faribault Hig 
School, June 15.——Goodhue Co. will have a two weeks’ insti- 
tute in October; one week at Red Wing, and one at Zumbrota.——The 
students of the Sauk Center High School are required to write original 
essays on practical subjects, and read them before the school. This is an 
excellent plan,—let others follow it.——Mantorville has enrolled 37 pupils 
in the high-school dept.—The pupiis of the Farmington High do 
have $50, the net pooseade of an entertainment given by that school for 
the benefit of a school \ibrary.——The high school at Waseca has a $750 

-house, a c riving v .—— Prof, Sper 
ge Co., will bold a summer school of at ie, 
spe of his teachers. 
red E. Swanstrom,a member of the present uating class of the 
Red Wing High School, has been H. B. 
Strait for appointment to the Naval School at Annapolis. Master Swan- 
strom is an excellent boy and a diligent student. —The American Encyclo- 
ia has been added to the St. Nicholas High School Library. ——The 
egisiatare has sepeoeates $7,000 for improvements in the Mankato 
Norwal School building. This was rendered necessary by the immense 
increase in attendance of Paplis within two or three years, from 169 to 
rs) ve a spring term March 
13th, and continuing twelve weeks. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Missouri.—Ex-Supt. R. D. Shannon has been reémployed 
at Louisiana at an increase of $25 per month in his salary.—— 


The commencement exercises of the Cape Girardeau Normal 


taining over 430 pages, with maps and illustrations, in one 
School takes place May 31. 8 Ww. E. 


large same volume; price, $2.00. The following volumes of 
their new “ Heart Chords ”’ series, by Eminent Divines, are now regente——-The Warrenburgh Norma! closes on June 7, and Kirksville, 
June 14——The Jackson school board has reglected Prof J. A. Brooke 


ready: My Olject in Life, by Canon Farrar, author of The|June 14 ——The . 
Early Days of Christianity, which has so large sale; My'will hold two sumiser normal institutes in Deakin 


| — 
: 2AD0.—Prof. Thomas, of Boulder, reports four large 
| -houses to be built near the university for the accom- 
n of students. The board of regents have also decided 
; medical sch»ol in connection with the university, and rooms 
: 1 set apart for that purpose.—Larimer Co. held « teachers’ 
{ May 18 end 19. Ameeg other papers was “ Some Facts Worth 
" about Botany,” by Prof. McFarland, of the Colorado Univ.—— 
~ > silins. in charge of Prof. Remmington, are said to 
recent meet'ng were: * iver troldsm ; 
eristics of Napoleon,” W. H. Holcomb; “ Idealism,” Prest, In- 
hd ‘ The Exodus,” Prof. Mead.——©, A. K. Packard, Supt. of 
paid us a short visit at Denver lately. He expresses himself 
ed with Denver schools, and gives a favorable report of his own 
The State School of Mines at Golden have been enlarging and 
g their grounds. The number of pupils in attendance is con- 
ing.—— Denver was visited Ma by a violent hail-etorm, 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
\ 
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f. F. C. Miller of Pilot Knob proposes ailing his vacation in Texas 
vette work,——Revy. Mr. Oldham of Keutacky as been elected presi 
dent of Christian Female Coil. at Columbia. ——Prof. C. H. Datcher of 
Warrensburgh Normal will bold normal institutes in Callaway Co, during 
the month of August, 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yor«.—Prin. Gordon of Fairport resigns after eight 
ears of service.——The death of Bishop Jessie T. Peck, the 
riend of Syracuse Univ, is announced. Prof. A. B. Hyde 

of Allegany Coll., formerly, for sixteen years, a teacher in Cazenovia 
Sem., willdeliver the address before the literary societies of the latter 
institations, Monday, June 1s, of anniversary week. Dr. J.P. Newman 
will deliver the address before the Lyceum Society, Monday evening, 
June 20, The society celebrates its 50th annive this year.—The 
teachers of the third district of Onoudaga Co. meet urday, May 19, at 
East Syracase. Among the speakers are the names of Avery of Pompey, 
Alsaver of Brewerton, app of Manlius, and Larkin of Fayetteville. 

The Rochester Board of Ed. is following the work of Aubarn, and con- 
sidering the feasibility of abolishing the Regents’ Examinations. Five of 
the principals of the ward schools were present at the last meeting, and 
three were decidedly in favor of doing away with them.——Prof. H. H. 
Straight of the Oswego Normal lectured recently in Brooklyn, taki 

« Kindergartens ” as hissubject "The Union Theo. Sem. of New Yor 
has recently received a gift of $40,000 from the Weet Presbyterian Church 
of that city. Prof, Chas. Roberts, Jr., will occupy the chair of Elocution 
endowed by the gift.—— We have received —— of the Aigh School Stw- 
dent from Chicago.——Prof. Traman J. Backus of Vassar Coll. has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of Packer Inst., at Brooklyn. —It is not 
known whether Rev. Dr, George Smith of Brooklyn will accept the pres- 
idency of Trinity Coll. or not. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Ounto.—A leading daily paper of this State recently published 
an article favoring the election of a business man, and not an 
educator, forschoolcomr. It is high time that teachers should 
stand shoulder to shoulder in op tion to anything like this, which tends 
to lower the dignity of their profession. Asa rule, county examiners and 
school inspectors should be chosen from the ranks of those who have made 
education a stady. In feudal times the schoolmaster was a sort of servant 
either of his pupils or bis employés. The modern schoolmaster will not 
submit to the dictates of scheming place-hunters who, under the guise of 
business-capacity, seek to fill the best offices in the educational work. Who- 
ever the comr. may be, he should be a teacher, and that teacher, like his 

redecessors, should be acquainted with both the theory and the practice 
of his business. 

P. W. Search has been elected supt. of the Sidney schools.——The Ma- 
rietta teachers have been holding profitable meetings, in which they dis- 
cussed questions relating to schools. The programs for these meeti 
were arranged by a comwittee appointed by Supt. Wells ——Supt. G. W. 
Caruthers, ef Salem, has been reélected for two years, with salary in- 
creased $100 per annuim.——An interesting examination was held in fort 
towns of Eastern Ohio on the 3d of May. A com. of three - , vis, Ww 
D. Gibson of Coshocton, H, N. Mertz of Steubenville, and J. M. Yarnell 
of Cambridge, prepared a set of questions on various branches taught 
during the lust ten years of the school course, These questions were sub- 
mitted with certain directions to the pupils, the manuscripts graded on a 
uniform plan, and forwarded to Mr, Yarnell. A report of the results 
will be read at the next meeting of the Kastern Oh 
Such enterprise cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
examined, 


Teachers’ Assoc. 
schools that were 


State Editor, V. G. CuRTIs, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA —The Supreme Court of Penn., in case of 
Delano Land Co. vs. Mahanay Township School Board, has 
declared the election of district supt. illegal. Unless the de- 
fect in the law is speedily remedied by the islatare, it will work untold 
mischief in many large boroughs (having less than 7,000 inhabitants, hence 
not entitled to have supts.), that had supts. for many years, and have good 

raded schovls. This decision will probably affect a half-dozen or more 

no Schuykili Co. alone. According to tuis decision no one can be employed 

and paid to examine and grade the schools of townships and boroughs, 

unless the boroughs have over 7,000 inhabitants. The principal of the 

high school may do the work, but must only be paid for teaching. 
H. 8. 

We learn that the services of Prof. J. Ogden of Fayette, O., can be se- 
cured asinstractor and lecturer in teachers’ institutes and normal classes 
in Pennsylvania and adjoining States, during the season of 1883-’84.—— 


T Teachers’ Assoc. wi i w . 
ote 10 ond’ ‘Ske ‘fund will give a sail down the harbor to thirty-three persons, 


port, July 10, 11, 12 (Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday). The State 


| usual interest, 


or has issued a call fora convention of the ry vy of the Btate to be 
heid at the same time and place. The sessions of the assoc. will probably 
be held from 9.00 a. m. to 1230 or 1.00 p. m. of each day, and on every 
evening. The supts’ convention will meet at 3.00 p. m. of each day. 


State Editor, T. C. KaRnNs, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—J. S. Godammer recently presented the Tenn. 
Hist. Soc. a Hebrew grammar, printed in 1619.—Rev. I. W. 
Cooper, of Mississippi, preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
the Hiwoasee Coll. commencement on the 13th inst. ——Isaac 
L’ Case, of Durhamville, Lauderdale Co., has published an in- 
teresting pamphiet on the education of farmers’ children. —— 
About fifty young ladies will graduate this year at Ward’s Sem. 
in Nashville ——Chattanooga’s subscription to the Methodist 
Univ. has reached $15,000.—In order to secure better roads, 
Prof. Landeth of Vanderbilt Univ. offers to give, free of charge, 
instruction in road-building to properly-accredited persons 
throughout the State. 

Virernra.—The State expended more than a million of dol- 
lars in 1882 for the support of her common schools. Of these, 
4 062 are white schools, and 1,525 colored. The white popula- 
tion, between the ages of 5 and 21 was, in 1880, 314,827, while 
the colored population between the same ages is 204,980. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— McGraw Normal Inst., at Keed’s Ferry, opens its anniver- 
sary exercises June 1, at 2 o’clock p m. Five will graduate 
from the academic course, and three from the college prepara- 
tory course, 

— Dartmouth commencement speakers, have been an- 
nounced. The valedictory orator is P. H. Gates, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; salutatory oration, Latin, S. L. Gulie; Hanover, N H 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Perkins’ Institution for the Blind will hold 
its commencement exercises this year in Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, June 5,at%p.m. The program will be one of un- 
The public are most cordially invited to at- 
tend. Laura Bridgman will be present, and all who are inter- 
ested in the education of defective children will find an enjoy- 
able occasion. Tickets may be procured gratis, either by 
writing to the directors at South Boston, or by.caliins ab the 
office of the institution, No. 837 Avon Street. No tickets are 
required for the second balcony of the Temple. Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, president of the corporation, will open the exercises 
with a brief address. 

— The Chauncy Hall Battalion Prize Drill occurred on 
Tuesday of last week in the grand hall of Mechanics’ Building, 
in the presence of a large audience. It was a success, and re- 
flected much credit upon both “ officers and men.”’ 

— There are in the city of Boston 1 Catholic college, 3 female 
academies, and 13 parochial schools, with 164 teachers and 
7,129 pupils. In the whole diocese there are 31 schools, 293 
teachers, and 14.810 pupils. 

The Fresh Air Fund has issued its fourth annual circular, 
through D. W. Waldron, from the rooms of the City Mission- 
ary Soc., 19 Congregational House. Last year this Fund dis- 
tributed 6,656 horse-car tickets, and 1,256 harbor excursion 
tickets to poor children, and sent 235 children into the country 


from one to eighteen days. Ten dollars contributed to this 


or a ride in horse-cars into the suburbs of the city to one hun- 
en! ome Donations to this worthy object are respectfully 
soli R 

— At New Bedford work on the new parochial school-build- 
ing ou Linden street is progressing finely. This building,in arch- 
itecture and general design, is like many new grammar-school 
buildings which our cities are putting up at the present day. 
It is three stories high. Each of the first two floors is occupied 
by four study-rooms, with a clothes-room foreach. The upper 
floor is wholly occupied by a spacious assembly hall. The 
entry halls are large, and the stairways wide, affording a good 
opportunity for scholars to escape in a hurry, if necessity 
requires. It is expected that the building will be ready for 
use in Sept. 

— Prof. W. H. H. Phillips, who has had charge of the 
Mathematical dept. at Wilbraham Academy, with but a short 
interval, since 1868, has decided to give up teaching for the 
present, at the close of the present term, for the purpose of 
his large farm at De Smet, Kings- 

y Co., Da 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Brown juniors have handed the corporation a formal 
resolution, asking that the marking-system in the Coll. be dis- 
continued, on the ground that it encourages superficial work, 
discourages hard-working, but not brilliant students, prompts 
to dishonesty, and fails, of necessity, to indicate a student’s 
true worth. 

— The new compulsory educational law of the State requires 
that every child between the ages of 7 and 14 shalj have 16 
weeks of school attendance every school year. It forbids the 
employment in factories of children under 14 any part of the 
year who are unable to write and read their names, ages, and 
— addresses, and read at sight parts of the State con- 
stitution. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— The quarterly meeting of the Hartford Co, Ed. Assoc, will 
be held in the Brown School, Hartford, Saturday, June 2, 1883. 

Morning.—Prof. J. P. Kelley, of Suffield, will open with a paper, “ De 
modis et instrumentis.”” Prin. J. G. Scott, of the Westfield (Mass.) Nor. 
School on “To what Extent may Natural Science be Taught Experi- 
mentally in High Schools of Limited Means?” 

Afternoon.—rrof. R. G. Hibbard, of Middletown, will s on “* Em- 
phasis.” Prin. W. I. Twitchell, of Hartford, will speak on School Gov- 
ernment,—is it Monarchial or Republican ? 
J. 8. COOLEY, Sec. H, Prest. 


— The hie school at Gildersleeve’s Landing (Portland) is 
under the charge of Mr. Sumner, who has proved a very effi- 
cient teacher. The school is in excellent condition, and a very 
pleasant and kindly relationship exists between teacher and 
pupils. In the graduating class there are five fitted for college. 
——F. A. Lillie has for several years conducted the graded 
school near the center in a manner highly satisfactory two all 
concerned. He is a teacher of large experience, though a a 
young man, and success has always attended his efforts. here 
is still another school near the quarries, largely attended by 
Irish children. 


— Mr. E. H. Wilson has for several years very acceptably 
filled the principalship of the Center, or high school, Middle- 
town. Ata recent meeting of the Board of Ed., Mr. Wilson 
was appointed supt. of all the city schools, and his salary was 
increased. Middietown has long held a prominent position in 


benefit in many ways. It is the right step. 


OUTLINES OF TAE 


oF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
By Luter H. PorTer, 
13mo, $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 419 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 


CONSTITUTIONAL HIISTORY 


GEO. P. BEARD, A.M. 


For Circulars and Correspondence address, 


Till July, 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. ; | will send names. 
After July ist, RANDOLPH, V7. | 
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it gave expression to. 
Il. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and nature of its provisions. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYNVANIA, 
The 34th Winter Session will open on Thureday, Oct, 


The Delsarte Svstem of Expression 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M™.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and 8 
Delsarte System in the Nat’l School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer Sc. 
Hili, Maes. Term commences Wednesday, July 11, to continue 

t and rooms. for circular. Address, 
° MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


APPLIED to VOICE, GESTURE 
and ARTICULATION. 


ial Lecturer on the 
of Elocution at College 
weeks. Those wishing to join the School 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge ug.) Universities, 


school matters, and we think the present move will prove a + 


Ill. IT8 OPERATION. The leading events of our po- Inst 
litical history and their relations to our organic 4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- ES HER LADIES’ COLLECES 
Ja ia tion fs given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, AND FOR WELLESLEY AND OT . | 


w. 
EP" Sent.to Teaches for examination, postpaid, om | wits, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
. . Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and and d with Teachers during the first six and the last four . 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, Winter Quizzes are free (except for expeuse of material oe ears ree Seca hank conan with ‘one of his colleagues. Thore will be vacancies for two 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. oad to SOULE MD ,| resident pupils in his own family on October 2. For prospectus, address 
er information r MOD, 
Dean, No. College Ave:, and 2ist St., PurLa. 419f E. R. HUMPHREYS, {29 West Chester Park, Boston. 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, ‘ 


Publisher and Dealer in | : 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, A LITER ARY Av ALAN CHE, ' 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Periodicals. The School Bul- 

letin and N. ¥. | fi 
Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. “What IS the world coming to? The 7 

poor man is now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned,”—is a fair sample of | 


tional Journal. Established in 
1814. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. | 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 


Dime Question Books, The might from the letters of customers, and from newspapers not | 
nts’ Questions, 8 School Room Guide, | ; of millionaire p . : | 
Bong Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First influenced by the las 
caret, Bardeon's Common School Law,/ Firry Tons oF Books, a large portion of them the best editions published in this country, 
board Stating, Cheney, Globes, Dissected Mape, do.” | now ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the continent for examina- ; 
Rverything used in Schools, Stamp for Cstalogues!+inn if you will give reasonable guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or returned, — i 
TWENTY YEARS OF CONGRESS | transportation at my expense. 
From Lincoln to Garfield. SprciaL BARGAINS are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every wee ; ; | 
By JAMES G. BLAINE —prices too low tor 
in an easy book to al All are Interested to read It. Prices are lower than ever — oon My ae are NOT sold by dealers, — price | | 
fine canvass, for thie work pleasant and'rem them. Among the authors and works are those o | 
ton St., Boston, or 160 Nassau St., Room i9, New York. Dickens, Kitto, 
Special to Authors Walter Scott, nda 
THAT ackeray, e, - 
‘Want their WRITINGS PUBLISHED and George Eliot, Lossing, Bronté, Chambers, Library of 
PUSHED” will find it for their interest, be- Longfellow, nee, Mulock, Shakespeare, Universal 
Sore making full arrangements, to put them- Gibbon, Schiller, Cooper, Milton, Knowledge, 
selves in correspondence with D, L. GUERN- Macaulay, Bacon, Kingsley Pree and others. 
sar, Subscription Publisher, 61 — Bancroft, Herbert Spencer, Farrar, urns, 
Lae Descriptive Circulars sent free on »request, or my 68-page Catalogue, for three cents. Please 
veachers; (stampe), Puasix PUB. Oo, Warres,bs, mention this paper. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St, New York, 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE VIOLET IS HERE. 


— God does not send us strange flowers 
every year, 
When the spring winds blow o'er the pleasant 


places, 
aces; 
The violet is here. 
So after the death-winter it must be, 
God will not put strange signs in the heavenly 


laces ; 
The old love shall look out from the old faces. 
Veilchen! I shal! have thee! 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


oF Nine YEARS. 

“T thank the giver of all good gifts,’”’ writes 
J. N. Marshall, of Granby, Newton Co., Mo., 
“ for giving me Samaritan Nervine. It cured 
my daughter’s epileptic fits of nine years stand- 


ing.’ Get at druggist’s. $1.50. 


— Charity begins at home, but should not 
end there. 
— He censures God who quarrels with the 
imperfections of men. 
-— Falsehgod always endeavors to copy the 
mien and attitude of truth. 


Bors, blotebes, pimples, and all skin dis- 
eases, are quickest cured by cleansing the 
blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


— “This is George the Fourth,” said the 
exhibitor of wax works, pointing to a slim 
**T thought he was a very stout man,”’ 


said the other. ‘* Very likely; but if wm had 
been without victuals half as long as has, 
you’d be twice as thin.”’ 

Easity Proven.—It is easily proven that 
malarial fevers, constipation, torpidity of the 
liver and kidneys, general debility, nervous- 
ness, and neuralgic ailments yield readily to 
this great disease-conqueror, —iop Bitters. It 
repairs the ravages of disease by converting the 


food into rich blood, and it gives new life and 
vigor to the aged and infirm always. 


— The industrious ant is preparing for the 
picnic season. 

— Women are failures as barkeepers: they 
never keep Mumm. 

— When a certain bachelor was married the 
members of the bachelor club broke him all up 


sending him as a wedding present a copy of 
Lost.” 


D@™ Fast, brilliant, and fashionable are the 
Diamond Dye colors. One package colors 1 to 
4 lbs. of goods. 10 cents for any color. 


— “Captain, we are entirely out of ammuni- 
tion,” said the orderly sergeant of a company 
to his Insh captain in one of the ments of 
the Union army, at the battle of the Wilder- 


ness. ‘‘Antirely out?” said the captain. 
“Yes, entirely out.” “Then sase firing,”’ 
said the captain. 


Don’t suffer with eczema, tetter, ringworm, 
e any skin disease. Use Dr. Benson’s Skin 
ure, 


— “The Pilgrim’s hallowed shore, 
Though strewn with weeds, is granite to the 


core; 
O rather trust that He who made her free 
Will keep her true, as long as faith shall be!” 


— “No life worth naming ever comes to good 
If always nourished on the self-same food.-’’ 


ALL men agree on one point; viz., That 
death from heart-disease is rapid. The symp- 
tons sometimes manifest themselves for years, 
and then, again, only for months. All of the 
thousands who have used Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator as soon as these symptoms appear, 
have been saved. It is the only specific for 
that malady. 


— Now doth the angler angle, 
And get his lines in tangle, 
And from a tree-top dangle, 
And goodly language mangle, 
And guileless fish now fangle, 
And with snake-poison trangle, 
And with the truth he’ll wrangle 
When telling of his angle. 


THE magical cure for colds and coughs, by 
_Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, is indisputable. 


— A judge in St. Louis has discharged a 
master of a public school who was prosecuted 
for whipping a boy after milder punishment 
had been of no avail. The court found that, 
in order to preserve discipline, the teacher 
must determine the necessity, the nature, and 
extent of punishment, his acts, like those of a 
oy being subject to judicial review. The 

ge also said: “ Four years’ experience in 


| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 22. 


the administration of criminal law convinces 
me that the boys who become criminals are 
boys who don’t get whipped; and when it is 
remembered that a large percentage of the 
bolder crimes known to the law is committed 
by youths ranging in age from 14 to 20 years, 
the question arises, [s it better to whip first or 
imprison afterward ?”’ 


HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1880. 

Iam very glad to say I have tried Hop Bit- 

ters, and never took anything that did me as 

much good. I only took two bottles, and I 

would not take $100 for the good they did me. 

I recommend them to my patients, and get the 
best results from their use. 

B. Mercer, M.D. 


— Knowledge dwells with length of days; 
Wisdom walks in ancient ways. 


— When the depraved machine that meas- 
ures gas in the cellar becomes out of order and 
prostrated, is it not a case of gas-trick fever ? 


Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills cured me of nerv- 
ous headache.’’ M. Fannie Lockhart, Rising 
Sun, Md. 


WANTED, 
Experienced Teacher of Science who can take 
eb: of a working Laboratory and give his 
ment prominence, th a high tnt the 
Salary . Apply at once to 
HIRAM ‘ORCUTT, Manager, 
N.E. Bureau of Education, 


An 


420 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
CARD. 
Solicited many friends of the “ Natural Method 
of Teaching Modern Languages,” TH. Heness, A.M., 


originator of this method, has consented to lecture on 
the Science and Art of School Catechetics, the Skill, 
in which enhances success and changes the hard labors 
of the teacher into pleasures. These lectures will be 
te in connection with the usual daily instruction in 
rmen, at BeTaHLenem, N. H., from oa 2 to Aug. 
11, 1883. For circulars applyto TH. HENESS, 
421f 142 Crown 8t., New Haven, Conn. 


Summer School of Elocution, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
LEMUEL G. WHITE METHOD. 


1883 —July 9 to Aug. — 1883, 


JULIA A. ORUM, Principal, 
7 Street, Germantown, Pa. ; 


= b 342 Pearl Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Summer Elocution 
CLASS AT 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 

Address for particulars, 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
4226 147 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
DARTMOUTH 


Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 10. 
Address, for Circular, 
4%g C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Year. 


A Tonic Soi fa Ixtetitute of three weeks will be held 

at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces elementary and ad. 
work, and includes ear and voice training, sight- 
reading, harmony, — masic, and method of 
teaching Pupils prepared in each grade for the various 
certificates = the Tonic of 
The special purpose o nstitute is to p 
cuneant ibe the rapidly increasing demand for Tonie 
Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 
Instructors: DANIEL BATOHELLOR, THEO. F. SEw- 
AED, THos. CHARMBORY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Mass. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 
July 2, 18%3. Instraction entirely in the language. 
Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum v. Eckstédt of Mt 
Holyoke Seminary, 80. Hadley, Mass.,and by Mdlle. 
Valérie Dietz. formerly of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N. J. For pa lars 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


Hiow te Acquire and Practice It. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER, author of * Oratory.” 
A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 

This new book deals with a subject of deep interest 
to all who have occasion to speak in public. it 
therefore appeals to all who have plans to present 
and opinions to express upon current questions, and 
who desire to so marshal their thoughts and words as 
to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers and 
advance the cause advocated by the speaker. While 
the different modes of speech are fully described, and 
the special merits of other forms of address are clearly 
pointed out, the particular object of the book is to 
show how a man of average ability may learn to speak 
extemporascously with esse and certainty. Some 
rts of the work are simple enough to be compre- 
nded by a school-boy, aud may be appiied by him in 
his first efforts; other parte may be read with profit 
by the orator aleady in the maturity of bis powers. 

276 pages, hand ly bound, cloth, $1.50. For sale 
by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt o 


f price. 
HAT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Pubs., 
4164 


| ing the child to take or leave its seat from either side, 


THE DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 


Long known as “ Our Home on the Hillside.” 


its therapeutic appliances for the restoration of the sick and recuperation of 


larly educated and experienced 
ment and personal care of a corps of regular 
-~ have had extended European opportunities for study and ent 


wise regulation of daily life, cheerful and he 
ment of the most improved forms of baths,—notably the ‘e 
together with massage, Swedish movements, light gymnastics, electricity, 

Location unsurpassed for health and beauty, air free from malarial a raw wh 
drain perfect. Table erous, wholesome, attractive. Services o a 
demands of fashion and society. Opportunities for out door life and quiet, recreati ~~ ag 

Magnificent new building, absolutely fire-proof and nolse proof, complete 
modern conveniences, open tn Jaly, affording a home for the sick = eq present 
accommodations for 150 can be secured in cottages belonging to the insilitution. 


and the West. Numerous 
On direct line of Delaware, Lackawanna, and = 


ful, social and religious influences. Employ- 
Thermo-Electric, Turkish, and Russian; 
inunction, as indlented. 
taint ; water soft and pure; 
stendante. Freedom from 


nger trains daily from New York and Buffalo, with : 
hysicians, ergy, and teachers. Boarders received. For circulars address 
THE SANATORIUM, New Yorx. 


New and Improved School Furniture, 


Semi- Revolving Chair, 
with Desk. 


1. The chair allows the scholar to sit so near to the 
desk as to obviate the “ stooping”’ posture so injurious 
to children; and also enables the pupil to take and leave 
his seat with ease and freedom. 

2. The chairs are so constructed as to turn a quar- 
ter circle either way from a front position; thus allow- 


S. The wood-work jof the desk is fastened to the 
iron frame by means of an improved elliptical 


fastening; thus avoiding all use of screws, bolts, etc., 
and insuring permanency. 

4. The improved mechanical construction of the 
pedestal and cap plates of the chair, which are ey 
constructed of iron and steel, make it durabie 


noiseless. 

&. The chair-seat does not turn on an upright 
spindle of any kind, nor is it held in = by bolts 
or screws. The cap plate has large semi-circle bearings, 
and to avoid all w: 

or shaking of seat. 


or to sit at any required angle close to the desk; always 
retaining a uniform position on the seat, with back- 


support, 
and Teachers who feel interested in having their schools 


ture will send us the address of their School Committee, we shall, be happy to lay|before its§mem- 
bers valuable information concerning our School Furniture, with list of prices. 


DANS 
t@™ Correspondence solicited from all parts of the country. 
STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 


S32 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE TEACHERS’ LIBRA RY 


AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. ist., U. S. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions, odels for parsing, for anal sis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc., a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 

One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 
The teacher who is ng for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 


re 
this work in a short time fh any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects ps w Cost $30, this 
costs only $3. Wo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 
- ag aomranap by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 
t seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable i 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 632 ec an 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. SLang, State Supt. Pub, Inst., Ill. 
z Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CorNnExL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 
P pe have examined the ‘ Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 
on for teachers that I have ever seen.” J. A. Smirn, State Supt, Pub, Inst., Mississippi. 
‘ae Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. urther examination has only 
_ % my high opinion of its value, I know of no single work containing more im nt and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher. N. A. Lucg, State Supt. Pub, Inst., Maine. 
To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other bookof which we have an 
oc officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”—Ngw Ena. 
An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools, We can y commend the book. Itis chea 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” . PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Three large editions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 month. S 
terms, etc.. sent on application, Write at ones as the best te taken. 


ACCENTS 
T. 8S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 
H. A. YOUNG & CO., Genl. for New England, 25 Arch St. Boston. 
416 


Address all other orders to the blisher. 
can make the coming Vacation 


TEACHERS cullarly profitable by canvassing 


tcation 1416 & 1418 Chetsnut &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACATION WORK! 


our Publications. For Terms, Circulars, Specimen 
Copies, &c., address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Depariment. | 418 cow if 
STEEL 


RIA PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every. le of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. the 


tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York. 
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Are you Change Text-books? 


If so, IT WILL COST NOTHING to examine, with a view to introduction, any one of the fol- 
lowing Series. In ordering copies for examination, please state the number of pupils in 
the class or school for which the book is being sought. 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Series 


Has been introduced into 22 Colleges and 152 High Schools the past year. 


The Series was never so popular as to-day, ‘it having gained 10 per cent. 
over any preceding year. There is but one edition of either grammar or texts. 


FP. A. MARCH, Prof. of Compar- 
ative Philology, Lafayette Coll., Pa.: 
The introduction of The Allen & 
Greenough’s Series into our schools 
marks the most important advance 
in linguistic study which has been 
made for many generations. 

April, 1883. 


W. D. WHITNEY, Prof. of Com- 
parative Philology, Yale College, 
Conn.: I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Allen and Greenough’s 
Grammar has impressed me more 
favorably than any other I have 
seen that is published in this country. 

April, 1888. 


Wentworth’s Mathematical Series. 


The Axexsra has been introduced into 38 Colleges and 249 High 
Schools the past year, and the Grzomerry into 54 Colleges and 255 High 
Schools. 

During the five years, since the publication of the Geometry in 1877, 
there has been a copyright sale of $6,030. copies, of which 1,157 were 
sold during the firat year (1877-78), and 14,086 during the fifth year 
(1882-3). 

During the two years since the publication of the Ataxsra there has 
been a copyright sale of 20,744 copies, of which 5,780 were sold during 
the first year, and 14,964 during the second. 


Goodwin's Greek Series. 


This Series has been introduced into 17 Colleges and 69 High Schools 
the past year. 
The London Atheneum: The London Academy: 


It is the best Greek Gram- We distinctly think it the 
mar of its size in the En- best Greek Grammar that 


glish language, has yet appeared in English. 


School Shakespeare 


Has had a copyright sale of over 100,000 copies, and has the advantage 
of having been edited by a great Shakespearean and teacher, and of having 
notes adapted to the study of Shakespeare rather than philology, and 
placed where they will do the most good. It is the only American edition, 
all of whose volumes are expurgated for echool and college use. 


Whitney & Knox Language Series. 


The matter and plan of these books have been indorsed by leading edu- 
cators in every part of the country, and the enthusiasm of teachers using 
them is quite unprecedented. 


British Quarterly Re- 
view: It is the best Greek 
Grammar in the English 
language. 


DR. G. STANLEY HALL, Lecturer on Pedagogy, Harvard Univ.: At 
present, when some fundamental principles of treating the vernacular have 
been opened for discussion, and involved in doubt, it is no easy matter 
to write a text-book which shall harmonize and utilize most, if not all, 
of the practical advantages claimed for conflicting theories. This is accom- 
plished in these admirable books to a surprising degree. They will surely 
find wide acceptation, as they deserve to, 


BOO &.. 


Sample Copies sent to Teachers on receipt of Introduction - price. 


Introduction Price. 
Harrison’s Beowulf, - - - §$ 40 
Garnett’s Translation of Beowulf, - 1.00 
Minto’s Manual of Eng. Prose Literature, 2.00 
Allen’s Reader’s Guide to Eng. History, .20 
Gage’s Elements of Physics, - - .90 
Straight’s Industrial Education, 10 

1.50 


Knapp’s Spanish Grammar, - ~- 


Introduction Price, 


Yale Examination Papers, - - $ .75 
Allen’s Geography of the Ancient World, .10 
Wentworth’s Surveying, - - - 25 
Boisen’s German Prose, - - 80 


Greenough’s Special Vocabulary to Virgil, .80 
“ Complete Text of Virgil, - 70 
“_ Bucolics and 6 Books of Aeneid, ; 19 


With Notes and Vocabulary, 


GINN, HEATH Publishers, 


18 Tremont Place, 
BOSTON. 


4 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE. 


180 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Some Late Publications. 


’ Fine” D Appleton & Co, NY te 
Medica! Ethics. - - - Appl 

Treatise a - - - - - Hammond “6 5.00, 6 00 
Opera. - - - - - - - + Horace “ “ “ 1 25 
French Lyrics. - - - - - - Saintsbury “ “ “ 1 25 
Glossary of Terms and Phrases. - - - - Smith “ “ “ 8 00 
An Hour with Charlotte Bronté. - - - Halloway Fank & Wagnalls, NY 15 
ish Vistas. - - - - - - Lethrop Harper & Bros, NY 3 00 
e Ladies Lindores. Franklin Sq. Lib, No. 313. - “ “4 20 
A Sea Queen. Russell 20¢ to 1 00 
Moealcs of Bible History. 2 vols. . - - Willson “ “ co 8 00 
Chelsea Householder. ure Moment Series, No. 5. Henry Holt & Co, NY 25 
A Midsammer Lark. Leisure Hour Series, No. 150. Croffut “ “ “ 1 00 
The Growth of a - - - - - Lacombe “ “ “ 100 
Folk Etymology. - - . - ° - Palmer “ “ “ 6 50 
Hore Petrioe. - - Howson Thos Nelson & Sons, NY 1 2 
Through One Administration. - - - . Burnett Jas KR & Co, Boston 1 50 
An American Four in hand. - - - - Carnegie Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 2 00 
The Gospel of the Secular Life. - - - Fremantle “ “ “ 1 00 
Wisdom of Holy Scripture. - - - - - Mellvaine “ “ “ 2 50 
How to Read. Manual of Vocal Culture. - - Reed HB Garner, Phila 1 2 
Larry Gilbert - - - . ~ - Reeves Am 8 8 Union, Phila 90 
What to Do. - ° Dunning “ “ “ 110 
Bible Dicti e - - - - - - Schaft “ “ “ 2 50 
Daniel Webster. Am Statesman Series. - - Lodge Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Childhood Songs. - - - Larcom “ “ “ 1 00 

A Fashionable Sufferer. - - - - ° Hoppin “ “ “ 
Poems. - - . - . - - - Jenes Very “ “ “ 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement of Miss Julia Colman, 72 Bible 
House, New York, in this issue of Toe Jour- 
NAL, of Temperance Chromo Cards for Schools. 
The W. T. C. U. women have done good work 
in getting day-school teachers to use these 
cards for reward during school-term, or as me- 
mentoes at the close. 

“The School-boys’ Set,’? which are com- 

of 4 nice, large cards of dogs, horses, etc., 

x 4}, at 2 cents each, 20 cents, per dozen with 
apt mottoes. 

“The Water Set’’ has 4 cards, 3 x 44, repre 
senting water scenery in Spring, Summer, Au- 
tamn, and Winter; price, 2 cents each, 4 sets 
for 25 cents. 

* The School-girls’ Set’ has 6 cards, 23 x 33; 
price, 2 cents each, 10 cents for the set. 

“The Students’ Set’? has 6 fine embossed 
cards, 244 x 334, at 3 cents each, 15 cents for 
the set. 


se 

* The Scientific Set”? has 6 embossed floral 
cards, 2} x 4. each one with several of the 
choicest quotations ; price, 4 cents each, 20 
cents per set. 

The Beer, Cider, Longfellow, Don’t Drink, 
Social, and Anti-tobacco Sets are also suit- 
able for use in schools. 

We have examined these Cards, and find 
them beautiful in designs and style, and calcu- 


lated to do great good in schools. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s Biackboards are what you need in 
your schools, — smooth, clean, and durable. 
You will save money by having them. J, A. 
Swasey, Manufacturer, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Mr. Water K. Foses will, during July, 
conduct a daily class in elocution, at the Boston 
School of Elocution. Mr. F. graduated from 
the late Professor Monroe’s schoo! in 1875, and 
is the author of an excellent little book, Elocu- 
tion Simplified He has, during eight years of 
teaching, instructed many classes of teachers, 


and has received commendation from all. 
Those who join his class will be sure of the 
best instruction from an excellent teacher. 


FLIES, roaches, bed bugs, crows, 
chipmunks, Reise “ Rough ~~ 15 cts. 


Tae teacher that has graduated at a normal 
school has not done all that is necessary to 
success. He should carefully study constantly 
the best works on teaching. As a teacher’s 
cyclopedia for study, reference, and review, 
nothing approaches THe TEACHERS’ AND 
Stupents’ LipRaRy. It covers the whole 
ground : common branches, science, history, 
school law, mythology, how to study and use 
books, ete , ali in one large $3.00 volume. T.S. 
Denison, Chicago, Publisher. 


Lancaster's History or ENGLAND: New 
Edition. This revised edition of Lancaster's 
History of England is a remarkable instance of 
jadicious appreciation of what is most needed 
in the study of English history. The tendency 
of authors, in these times, is to illustrate so 
freely, by fancy pictures, that the pupil is more 
amused than instructed. Mr. Lancaster, who 
ts well known in Boston as master of the 
Stoughton School, has, very evidently, given 
thonght to some new features in the stady of 
English history. Those that are most prom- 
inent to the student are three in number, and 
it is timely that they are thus presented. He 
introduces new maps, which define all that it 
is important for a pupil to know of early Eng- 
land; excludes pictures; and aims to show, 
without harsh judgment of Catholic or Protest- 
ant, how the whole struggle, during sixteen 
_ centuries, was only the natural development of 
Christian civilization toward ultimate civil lib- 
erty. The siatement of the Irish question, now 


pending, is fairly placed as among the elemental 


struggles in Great Britain for a more complete 
assertion of the rights of the people. The 
new departure in page, chapter, and section- 
titles is admirable. The name of Elizabeth 
(queen) instead of ‘‘ Tudor’’ (family) heads a 
page, to catch the pupil’s eye, while full Chro- 
nological, Genealogical, and Topical Indexes 
complete the plan. One spirit seems to per- 
vade the pages of this volume, and that is the 
spirit of equal justice, the spirit of true catho- 
licity, so that the volume becomes a record of 
accredited facts, equally appreciable by all stu- 
dents, and told in a style and arrangement 
which charms whileitinstructs. See Advt. on 
the first page of Tax JouRNAL of this week. 
**Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, Worms, constipation; tasteless. 25 cts. 


WE call special attention to the advt. of the 
Standard School Furniture Co , found on page 
348 of this issue. The need of some such ar- 
rangement for seating school-children has long 
been felt by thoughtfal educators. This Com- 
pany not only manufacture an improved line 
of goods, durable and strong, but have intro- 
duced an entirely new feature, whereby schol- 
ars can change their position on the seats and 
not lose the back support of the chair. The 
semi-revolving chair enables the scholar to 
turn to a proper position to desk, insuring his 


sitting erect, and avoiding all tendency to the 
injurious stooping posture. For full explana- 
tions and particulars, address Standard School 
Farniture Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS OUT OF LMPLOYMENT. 
$50 in Prizes for Stories by Farmers’ Com- 


panion and Prize Monthly, Marlboro, Mass. 
Large pay to canvassers for new subscribers. 


ImMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage aud Uar- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one miliion dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upward per day.  Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at apy other first-class hotel in the city. 


Two ladies of culture and experience desire 
to establish a school for young ladies in some 
of the southwestern cities. They invite corre- 
spondence with parties having school proper- 
ties for sale or rent, and with citizens inter- 
ested in such an enterprise. They have every 
inducement to offer their patrons in the way 


of the most approved methods, and each de- 
partment will be in charge of a skilled special- 
ist. Address ‘‘H. and H.,’’ 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teacuers and others who wish to engage 
in an easy and profitable business during the 
coming vacation, will do well to read the ad- 


vertisement of E. K. Dunbar & Co., in another 
column, 


reaches, bed ants, Vermin, chipmanke. 
INCREDULITY exists, but nobody has been 
heard to deny the wholesomeness and purify- 
ing effects of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
Puysicians attest: “Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic is particularly useful in Dipb- 
theria, Fever, and every depressing disease.” 


PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


In a New-England gcademy; salary $800 to $1000, ac- 
cording to qualification; t bh education and suc- 
cessful experience required ; special studies,—French, 
History, Literature, Rhetoric; Methodist preferred, 
though not essential. Apply at once to 
M B. Bureau of 
anager N. E. eau of Education 
422 tt 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THE PEOPLE’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


THe REPORTER'S ART SIMPLIFIED. Price, $1.00, 
Address the author, Rev. JOS. HAMMOND, 
432 tf Olifttondale, Mass. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 22. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Vol. VIII. of “ American Statesmen.” By Henry 
CaBnoT LopGR. 16mo, gilttop. $1.25. 
A book of singular interest, in which Mr. . 
trays the of Mr. Webster with the 
which historic truth demands. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vol. IX. AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
X. FRENCH AND ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS. 
Each containing an Introductory Note by Groree P. 
LATHROP, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” 
an full-page Etching and a Vignette Wood- 
cut. Crown 8yo, gilttop. $2.00 a volume. 


A FASHIONABLE SUFFERER; Or, 
Chapters from Life’s Comedy. 


By Avoustus Horriy. With Illustrations by the 
author. 16mo. $1.50. 
f er life in the country, ews 0 
phases of life and character there 
presented. 
JONES VERY’S POEMS. 
With a Biographies! Sketch by WM. P. ANDREWS. 
map 
An exquisite book, con Z y poe Le 


Very never before published, 
appeared several years ago. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Studentsa, Teachers, apd others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Enter- 
owed by their translation, word for 


linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, foll 
word, in English. The Enterlinears bave been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics. Specimen e and Catalogue free. 
416 CMARLES DE SILVER & SONS, 


Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


School) W. CLARK 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Farnishing Co.) Stationery. 
Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 


SPECIALTIES. | ‘Perfection Dictionary: Holders. 27 Franklin BOSTON. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted, 

Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonebire st., Boston, Mass. 


~ A New Evangelical Monthly. 


READY MAY 2%. 


\\ 


Conducted of Eminent Ciergymen; J. SAN- 
DERSON, D.D., Managing Editor. 
Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblical comments, 
questions of the day, prayer meeting talks, Sanday- 
school cause, mission work, etc. An aid to pastors, help- 
ful to church workers, and invaluable to families. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Jobn Hall, D.D., J. H, Vincent, D.D., 

William Taylor, D,D., Bishop 8. Fallows, 

Thomas Armitage, D.D., R. D. Hitebcock, D.D., 

O. H. Tiffany, D.D, J, M, Buckley, D.D., 

J. L. Withrow, D.D., C. 8. Robinson, D.D., 

H. C. Potter. D.D., William Ormiston, D D, 

T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., C. F. Deems, D. D., & others, 
Sixty-four pages. Illustrated with portrait of Dr. 

Jobo Hall and a view of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 

Charen Price per copy, 25cts. Yearly, $2.50. Send 

for special club rates and premiums. 


Aa Ageut Wanted in every co tion. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
422 h 757 Broadway, New York. 


New Chromo Cards,|* 


FOR 
MEMENTOES AT CLOSE OF 
SCHOOL - TERM. 

THE PRIMARY SET, 6 Cards, 5 ets.; por 100, $ .75 
THE SCHOOLBOV’S SET. 4 Cards, 7ets.; “ 1.50 
THE SCHOOLGIRLS SET, 6 Cards, 10 cts.;“ “ 1.56 
THE WATER S&T, 4 Cards, 7 ets.; . . “ “* 1.50 
THE POPULAR SET, 6 Cards, 10 cts.; . “ “ 1.40 

For many other Cards, 
LONGFELLOW, 
SHAKESPEARE, 
DON’T DRINK. 
SOCIAL, 


ANTL-TOBAOCO, 
And others, from 30 cts. per 100 to 10 cts. each. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, to 


Miss JULIA COLMAN, 
42248 72 House, NEW YORK. 


BASS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VER WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for success, Pamphiete, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), 

Becond-Hand Schoo! Books. Send for a Cutalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park Row, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish many works which, 
while they are not School ks, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
~ list of their works and a back number of the 

HRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
Teacher who will send address on -card, 

Address FOWLER & WELLS, rubisshers, 

417 bh 168 Broadway, New York. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT. 


(New). NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York, 


420 tt 


New Srrixs: Gold Beveled Edge and 

Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality, 

largest variety and lowest prices, +4 
a 


est 
chromos with name, 10c., 
CLINTON aos. & Co,.Clintonville,Conr . 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are ; 
they provide the a | best and c st method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. mens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. 
93 Union Square, New York, 


240 =x (1) 


Hemeian? TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
tbe country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
3i East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
ee Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Beet 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
varts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415m 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Families, with Teachers without c H 
~ ‘arents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
lication-f 
a rticulars, PP’ ion-forms, and the 
EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page th) 
mailed for stamp. Address 
. . N M 
389 tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Saturday, May 19, we had the following calls for 
teachers: 


One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book keeping in Pa.; one for male High school Princi 
pal in Ohio; one for first-class man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
Protestant) to teach Vocal Music in Catholic school in 
Ills.; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 

ool Teacher -;_00e for female Secondary 
‘Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries. 


positions register now. 
8 are comin very rapidly. Send applica- 
Address B. LANDIS, Manager, 
PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
421 Allentown, Pa. 


ALL THE BUSINESS 
of a first class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted by the 
Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Bend for circulars. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
16 Aator Place, New York, 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Su ntendents, Grade Teachers, 
8 al Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once, LEMMON BROB., Kansas City, Mo. 


BOCKWAYW Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 
BUILD'G., CHICAGO, will supply able Supts. and 
ecialists, with good positions in the Ventral, 

estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

a’ in public or private schools. Great demand fo 
teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


AMuER. TRAOHERS’ BUREAU, 
Louls,Mo, 
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Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING'S NEW BOOK 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 


Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


NERVINE Sica, St Vito 
ce, Alcohol- 


Evil, Ugly Blood 
R Rheumatism, 


Diseases, Dyspep- 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 


ism ff Eat- 
QCTHE GREAT Jive: 
sia, Nervousness, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 


Scrofula, Kings 
NERVE 
Sick Headache, 
Kidney and Ji rities. $1.50. 


i du recommend 
D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“Tt cured where icians failed.” 


aar-Correspondence freely answered 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., $7. JOSEPH, Mo. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeited. This is especially 
true of a family medicine, and it is positive proof that 
the remedy imitated is of the highest value. As soon 
as it had been tested and proved by the whole world 
that Hop Bittere was the purest, best, and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations sprung up 
and began to steal the notices in which the press and 
people of the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffering invalids 
to use their stuff instead, expecting to make money on 
the credit and good name of H. B. Many others 
started nostrums put up in similar styles to H. B., with 
varioualy devised names in which the word “ Hop” or 
‘* Hops” were used in a way to induce people to believe 
they were the same as Hop Bitters, Allsuch pretended 
remedies or cures, no matter what their style or name 
is, and especially those with the word “‘ Hop” or 
“‘ Hops” in their name or in any way connected with 
them or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. 
Beware of them. Touch none of them, Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of 
green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against dealing in 
imitations or counterfeits. 419 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


ONE IN THREE HAVE 


And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofth 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good oan 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the di d. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. _ raves’ Heart Regulator,—it acta promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows i diate results, 
Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 

Grave ea: no equal, 
Inaarzs, Sole in America, Concord, N. 
by all Leading Druggists.41 (2) 


Catalogues on Application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) Chestnut Philadelphia. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


ustrating “ Dana’s Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted Soci Encouragemen’ 
of Home Pring Ais, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $3.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisTorRyY SToRz, 
380 tz 163 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
— Asa fine fibre of a fig-tree ( ficus religiosa, 
A grows outspreads itself 
mightily so the gift that comes into worth 
hands. —Hindu ( Vikramacharita). 2 


— In general, a bad man attributes to others 
the faults which he himself possesses. When 
the crow has eaten something foul he hastens 
to wipe his bill at a place where the ground is 
clean.—Thibetan (Saskya Pandita). 


— A bad man presently vitiates many excel- 

men. Smoke vapors 

pt cons y the pure atmosphere. — 
Hindu,—Boehtlingk. 


— One scabby goat infects the flock.—Per- 
sian,—Long. 


— A hog that is bemired is easy til 
has bemired 


— He who knows how to ze superior 
qualities is delighted with him’ thet 
them, while he who has none finds no pleasure 
in their possessor. The bee leaves the forest 
and comes to the water-rose; not so the frog, 
although he has his dwelling in the same place. 
— Hindu (Hitopadesa). 

— He who possesses merits himself reads 
those qualities in others, not he that is without 
them. The strong, not the weak, know the 


knows the values of spring; the elephant, not 
the mouse, the strength of the lion. 


— What is the ground for wonder, that blem- 
ishes in the personal appearance of a 
man transmute to attractions, while attractive 
points in the personal appearance of a bad man 
become very blemishes, since the clouds give 
down sweet water drawn from the brine of the 
sea, while the serpent even drinking milk takes 
a dangerous poison ?—Hindu (Bhavabhuti). 


— He whose days pass without imparting 
and enjoying is like the bellows of a smith; he 
breathes, indeed, but he does not live —Hindu 
( Hitopadesa). 

— Ravana, who, seeking to burn the tail of 
the monkey Hanumant, kindled a fire upon it, 
lived to see his own city burned down in con- 
sequence.— Hindu (Kuvalojananda). 

— He that has nothing wishes to be possessor 
of a hundred, then of a thousand, and a hun- 
dred thousand. The owner of a hundred 
thousand aspires to be a king; the king would 
fain be universal monarch. This one, again, 
would have Indra’s place; Indra, Brahma’s; 
Brahma, Vishnu’s; and Vishnu, Siva’s. Who 
has reached the goal of his wishes ? 


— Happy those superior men who, when an- 


ger kindles within them, quench it by power | off 


of reason, ag we quench the rising flame with 
water.—Hindu,—Boehtlingk. 

— He that curbs and restrains outbreaking 
anger, as a fiery steed, is called by the wise a 
real driver, not he that lets loose the reins.— 
Hindu (Mahabharata). 

— Anger is anger, and inflicts the same burt 
upon us, whether coming from the noble or 
from common people. Sandal-wood and com- 
mon fire-wood burn in the fire both the same. 
Hindu (Drishtanta Sataka). 

— Though the tree may be cut down, a new 
growth will spring up; and a spent moon takes 
on new increase. Rational men, bearing such 
things in mind, do not grieve or lose heart 
under misfortune.— Hindu (Bhartrihari). 

— Riches in their acquisition bring pain and 
suffering; in their loss, manifold trouble and 
sorrow; in their possession, a wild intoxica- 
tion. How can we say that they confer happi- 
ness ?—Hindy, ( Hitopadesa). 

— The words of a good poet, even when we 
do not apprehend their full meaning, pour a 
stream of sweet nectar upon the soul. The 
malati-chaplet (chaplet of lotus-flowers) de- 
lights the eye, even when we are beyond the 
reach of its fragrance. 

— The gold of a poem that has been burnt 
in the fire of the carping and ill-disposed is 
pure gold; therefore, you should with utmost 
diligence take care to submit your poem to the 
unfriendly eyes. — Hindu (Sarngadhara Pad- 
dhati). 

— lie who is dear to the heart is near, though 
far as far can be; he whom the heart rejects is 
remote, though near as our very self.—Hindu 
( Vikramacharita). 

— The cuckoo drinks the celestial juice of 
the mangoo-tree, and is not proud. The frog 
drinks swamp-water and quacks with conceit. 
—Hindu ( Varuki). 

— The toad, living near the lotus, tastes not 
its honey; the illiterate, living near the learned, 
remain ignorant.—Hindu,—Long. 
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had sick-headache 40 years; pills cured 
me.”’—Lucy A. N, 
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‘AND with cURE ADACHE or au xnos, 


It isa fully-established fact that these diseases can 
in any case, no matter how obstinate. 


SIGNIFICANT SPRING. 


Effect upon Mankind. 
The green leaf of the new-come Spring.” —Shak. 
Everybody recognizes spring, when it is once 


ronized 
in every State in the Union. 


the school-room, and 
the school and the teacher’s necessary 
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. apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where 


register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
e sional educator, who has spent fo’ years in 
has devoted much tion to 
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ead Master 
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upon us, but many persons are not familiar 
with the exact date of its appearance. Web- 
ster, the world-renowned lexicographer, gives 
us a definition which may not be inappropriate 
here. ‘Spring,’ says he, “is the season of 
the year when plants begin to vegetate and 
rise; the vernal season, comprehending the 
months of March, April, and May, in the mid- 
dle latitudes north of the equator.”’ 
Thompson, in his Seasons, and Shakespeare, 


in describing it, and yet “ etherial spring’”’ is 


freighted with malaria, “that insidious foe, 
lurking unseen in the very air we breathe.’’ 
It spreads over the fairest portions of our land; 
brings death and disease to thousands; cuts 
scores upon scores of our children and 
youth, as weil as those in advanced life. A 
pestilence is regarded with little less apprehen- 
sion, and people everywhere are asking, ‘‘What 
is ‘* Where does itcome from?” ‘*What 
will cure it ?”’ 


Kipnrey-Wort As A SPRING MEDICINE. 


When you begin to lose appetite; have a 
headache, a pain in your side, back, and shoul- 
ders; to toss about at night in restless dreams; 
wake in the morning with a foul mouth and 


furred tongue; feel disinclined to go about your 
work, heavy in body, and oppressed in mind; 
have a fit of the blues; when your urine gets 
scanty or high-colored; to suffer with consti- 
pation, diarrhoea, or indigestion; have a pasty, 
sallow face, duil eyes, and a blotched skin; one 
or all of these common complaints will certainly 
be evidences that your liver is disordered, tor- 
pid, or perhaps diseased. A bottle of Kidney- 
Wort is, under such circumstances, a priceless 
boon to such a person. 
Bare assertions of proprietors have come to 
sess less force than they frequently merit. 
he cause of this condition of popular skepti- 
cism is, in the main, to be found in the fact 
that charlatanism covers our broad land. Mer- 
itorious articles are too frequently found in 
bad company. 
The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always prove 
all their assertions touching the merits of their 
preparations. When we affirm, therefore, that 
Kidney-Wort is a specific for just such disor- 
ders as have been mentioned in this article, 
the proof, too, belongs to and shall follow this 
statement. 


A PHYSICIAN’S EXPERIENCE. 
Dr. D. B. Clarke, a regular physician of ex- 
tensive practice in Grand Isle County, and a 
worthy deacon of the Congregational Church 


several years in his prostion, and, before the 


ceive benefit from its use, and in some severe 
cases most decidedly so.’’ These are strong 
words. They are from a representative, con- 
scientious, ever- approachable public citizen, 
however, and,—better still,—they are true. 

Kidney-Wort will bear all the encomiums 
lavished upon it by its friends, and their name 
is legion. “I will swear by Kidney-wort all 
the time,”’ writes Mr. J. R. Kauffman, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. We will supplement this by as- 
serting, as a matter of fact, and one capable of 


in many of his works, have, herhaps, no peers FE 
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407 (m) DAVID BENTLEY, Secretary, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the College will commence J uly 9, and last six weeks, 


For board and rooms address Mr. A. VY. Lyow Amherst College, A Mass. The Pr 
names of the sesors will 
stay. To obtala is for par- 


woere tho 


Lk, Ph.D., LL.D., 8. Albans, Vt. 


Heclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to frst introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


4 New Political Hoonomy, by John M. Gregory, LL.D., Ex-President Illinois 


Industrial Univ. 


The work contains some features of striking 1. 


The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration of its a 


their proper places an 
practical parte 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 


facts and ideas by diagrams; 3, Tabular synoptic views exhibitin 


the topics in 


relations; 4. Full discussion of the more rtant and 
of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Introduction price, $1.20. 


(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised Edition of “Kid's Elocution and Vocal Culture.” 


Enlarged and 


rey improves in the selection of matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


troduction price, $1.00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 


OINCINNATI, 


28 Bend Street, 
KEW YORK. 


Hawley Street, 
BOR T ON. 
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